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Hospital Construction —The Hospital of 
Lariboisiére. 


“QE have reviewed the 
designs for the Ash- 


greater length than 
we should otherwise 
have done, in order 
to aid in impressing 
our views on hos- 
pital arrangement,— 
views which we are 
glad to find have 
been already taken 
up by the majority 
of the profession, and 


all buildings here- 
after erected for the 
purpose. A_ great 


formation is mani- 
fested. Thus, one 
correspondent writes 
from Hulme :— 


“As a constant reader 
of your Journal, I have 
been much interested 
in the endeavours you 
have so strenuously 
made for the improvement of hospitals for the 
sick and wounded. It would seem that you 
have not laboured in vain; for example, in the 
morning papers I was surprised, not many days 
ago, to see announced, as nearly completed, a 
New Marine Infirmary at Woolwich. The para- 
graph says that ‘the building consists of eight 
pavilions, connected by a corridor. The wards are 
each 60 feet in length, 24 in breadth, and 16 in 
height. There is also a handsome esplanade and 
terrace facing the north-west, commanding a view 
of the river and country for miles, and com- 
municating directly with the wards.’ Will you 
kindly favour your readers with a more detailed 
account of the plan, &. of this new Marine 
Infirmary than is contained in the short para- 
graph in question ?” 

This we will seek to do; and, in the mean- 
time, we lay before them the plan of the 
Hospital Lariboisi¢re,* one of the best speci- 
mens of hospital construction in Paris, pro- 
viding the three great requisites,—space, venti- 
lation, and light. The references which accom- 





ton Infirmary at) 


will have an effect, | 
it may be hoped, on | 


desire for further in- 


be constructed according to the rules of modern 
sanitary science. May the new era speedily come !” 


To aid in bringing this about, the papers by 
Miss Florence Nightingale, read at the 
meeting of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science, held in Liverpool, 
have been published in a separate and inex- 
pensive form, and we strongly advise all archi- 
tects to obtain the volume, and master it.* 
Some papers from our own columns, at the 
request of the publishers, are included in the 
volume. Miss Nightingale does not speak 
with small experience : read what she says in 
reply to the Royal Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the regulations affecting the sani- 
tary condition of the army :-- 
| “I have visited all the hospitals in London, 
| Dublin, and Edinburgh, many county hospitals, 
some of the naval and military hospitals in 
England ; all the hospitals in Paris, and studied 
| with the sewurs de charité ; the Institution of Pro- 
| testant deaconesses at Kaiserswerth, on the Rhine, 
where I was twice in training as a nurse; the 
hospitals at Berlin, and many others in Germany, 
at Lyons, Rome, Alexandria, Constantinople, 
Brussels; also the war hospitals of the French 
| and Sardinians.” 





| obtained in the Crimean campaign. The results 
| of evil sanitary arrangements on this occasion 
| are set forth in a remarkable “‘ Contribution to 
the Sanitary History of the British Army,” 
| attributed likewise to Miss Nightingale ;+ as 
| well as in the Report of the sanitary commis- 


which our readers are acquainted. 
leads us, whilst referring to sources of informa- | 
tion, to point attention to a paper read by Mr. | 
R. Rawlinson at the meeting of the Association | 
held in Liverpool, and printed in the Transac- | 
tions of the Association.t This contribution 

takes the shape of a set of maxims, to which | 
the attention the writer has given to the sub- | 
ject and the experience he has had abroad 

give great weight. We now, however, return 


And this | 


marked “Palmyra,” has evidently studied his 
elevations more than his plan; but neither are 
very good. His object in view, he says, was “to 
provide large and commodious wards, thoroughly 
free one from the other, thus affording per- 
fect ventilation and good light.” But he crowds 
his wards with beds, placing some down the middle 
of the room. In two of the wards we can find no 
fire-places ; and heating by steam-pipes is spoken 
of. The wards open from corridors ; and the bath- 
rooms and conveniences, disconnected from the 
ward, do so likewise. One of two designs which 
there are under the motto “ Non sibi sed Patriz,” 
| by the same author, has the appearance of being 
;a copy from some published work, illustrative of 
| fifteenth-century Italian buildings. The wards 
open from an external gallery, round a large 
court, and would be lighted at the ends. They 
appear very small. The other design has the 
wards planned on a better principle ; but still has 
not been sufficiently studied. 

In the design “ Utilitas,” the plan of the wards 
|is arranged as the figure | ],—the wards being 
‘at the extremities of the arms, or separated from 
|one another by passages, staircases, convalescent 
| day-rooms, and other apartments. They are not 
altogether on the best system of plan, but are 
lighted by opposite windows. The decorative 
design of red bricks, and Italian, is better in 











| 
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Even greater experience, however, that lady | general masses than in details. 


There is an economical character about the 
design “Avon;” but the conveniences could not 
possibly be made to answer, placed and ventilated 
as they would be according to the plan. Each 
ward, or rather pair of wards, with the extension, 
could be completely shut off from the centre build- 








sioners who were sent to the Crimea, with | ing, but only at intervals of time, since the pavilions 


| have not separate staircases; but the corridor of 
communication, having opposite windows, could be 


| always well ventilated. The elevations are Italian, 


and common-place. The author of the design 
“Light and Air” is not justified in his motto. 
He says his design is planned on the principle of 
the Great Hospital at Bordeaux. We find the 
plan anything but that which it is represented. 
True, he has the wards in great part isolated on 
plan, and altogether so in the upper part of their 
height ; but he, neverthless, has gone away from 





to our notice of the designs for an Infirmary | the principle we should adopt—if only because his 
at Ashton. | windows are placed as dormers, and there could be 
ae aaa aa | no look-out. The results may be obvious to those 
THE ASHTON INFIRMARY DESIGNS.$ bang: — a he es aa 
Tue design marked “Sanitarium” would not | a ae a platoon oct of Gothic : bat the details 
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pany the plan will explain its distribution. It | 
is necessary to remember that even in the} 
pavilion arrangement there should be a distance 
between the pavilions equal to double the | 
height of the walls. 
Another correspondent, well able to form 
an opinion, and signing himself “M. D.” 
writes :— 
“T have to thank you for the very interesting 
criticism on the plans for the Ashton Infirmary. 
You, assuredly, have a great and important work 
in prospect if you will go on thus counselling and 
guiding our provincial architects with reference to 
the new hospitals now being, and about to be, 
erected. A large sum (30,000/. I believe) has 
recently been left to endow a new hospital for 
Macclesfield ; and other populous towns, I have 
reason to think, are likely ere long to build 
infirmaries. Now, if these new institutions should 
be successful,—if it should be found that com- 
pound fractures, extensive contusions, burns, scalds, 
and other kinds of severe injury, when carried 
thither, recover favourably—get well as speedily | 
as happens when such cases are treated in a/ 
healthful private dwelling (and this, and nothing | 
else than this, ought to satisfy), then a new era 
for hospitals will have been inaugurated. The 
old unwholesome hospitals, both in the metropolis 
and in the large provincial cities, will then lose 
favour, and in no long time will have to be moved 
into the country, where, on proper sites, they will 





| very words with no acknowledgment. 


Builder and of Miss Nightingale 5 aementA, but | whilst advocating one of these points of principle, 
not very intelligently. The report a pear ape our | practically he does not realize it, since the wards 
» Re og 3 In “ Design jare not as detached buildings, but portions at 
A” the wards, which themselves _ planned right angles to one another of a general building,— 
on the proper principle, though with eight beds | there being a staircase at the angle from which 


in cach ward, are - tom pcg Se ere ithe closets open out. There is, however, an in- 
buildings round two spaces, called airing grounds, | genious contrivance in the closets, to remedy the 
- k of 14 fee } ae ide. FE: 1 f the | convenience of their being so near the wards— 
pare See eet on the north side. Hach of the | the inconvenience of the entrance of the vitiated 
principal wards on one of its sides is lighted from | 9:) 1. the opening and shutting of the doors. 
one of these courts. This plan is not so desirable | 7, contrivance is like that of one compartment 
an thes —. oe bhave etek oy sep om |of a turnstile. The author says,—it will be seen 
ee _ a a = apd 3 — : : oo he | that “a person, on entering the closet, pushes one 
mo comets to sedans ing, oheage rises ; © | door before him, the other, placed at right angles 
building, as shown in the block plan, would pass | to it, following him, and effectually preventing 
beyond the boundary of the ground to which com- further ingress to others during its occupation ; 
. . i . - } s > = a 5S 
otter restricted, the result of setting the | and, having driven out the air and reduced the 
building 45 feet back, desirable though that be. An | cubic contents of its interior, on the doors being 
alternative plan, which the author seems to prefer, | 9). 04 ; epee at a hae eek 3 
moving the buildings much farther back, would | phased in thee et pees ay nae ah ® 
meaneg sabe. Poet s : : | will be seen that a fresh supply of pure air is 
be inadmissible, we should think, from the cost of | gown from the external atm osphere through 
foundations. Otherwise the plan has a certain openings left in the wall for that purpose; and it 


— a — rar des cero | therefore follows that the more ve closets made 
oe ee es . ge ‘i 4 this plan are used, the more they are venti- 
ground-floor, and the form of the plan is that of! hed Giess wensid he eemated te te dees to 
the figure La. The operating-room is placed in i give light between.” However ingenious this 
the en _ oo — block, with an operation- contrivance, the general plan appears defective. 
bg gain gpa orate : . | There is no scale to the drawings ; but we appre- 
The author of a red brick and stone design, | hend there is no sufficient regard in the plan for 
* John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 1859. the relative importance of dimensions and loca- 
+ Printed by Harrison and Sons, St. Martin’s-lane. tions. The “ contagion-rooms ” are placed in the 


t “‘ Suggestions relative to Civil and Military Hospitals, same part of the building as the di ting-rooms, 














* See page 424. 
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not sufficiently separated from other patients. In| 


the arrangement of the ground-floor, a corridor | 
runs for the full length of the building, lighted by | 
windows at the back; and there is a staircase in 
the middle and staircases at the ends. The rooms | 
for the servants are in one wing, and the surgery | 
and dispensary are in the other; the general block | 
approximating to the form of the figure lJ. The 
rooms for operations would be very inconvenient | 
for light. 
In the design marked “ Pharold,” the accidents’ | 
receiving-room is exactly opposite the entrance— | 
an advantage strangely overlooked in most of the | 
other designs. Still, the design should not have | 
been included amongst the five first selected. The | 
communication to the operating-room, indeed, is 
very circuitous, and a similar fault prevails. The 
wards merely project from the general block, with- 
out any intervening space,—though themselves 
they are not ill-planned. The style of the design 
is a species of Elizabethan-Gothic not well treated. 
Indeed, an unusually small proportion of the | 
designs are deserving of notice for decorative merit. | 
The drawings, eleven in number, marked 
“ Suum Cuique,” represent at least two designs; 
but the author has been so sparing of explanation, 
that we are unable to do him full justice. It is 
obvious, only, that the drawings are the result of 
much study of the subject, and they display some 
taste ; but the author begins by placing his build- 
ings in the centre of the ground,—being, it seems, 
not aware of the peculiarities of the site. Other- 
wise, the general arrangement of the block, like 





that of the figure | | would be 


a good arrangement. The laboratory and the! 
kitchen are in the basement. Those designs 
which have rooms and ofiices of the kind so} 
placed are contrary to the instructions. Plain 
Italian is the character of the exterior. | 
The design marked “Fiorentino” adopts an | 
arrangement of the wards as radiating arms from an | 
open areade round a semicireular court,—the offices | 
and business rooms being placed in a front line of 
building. The authorsaysthe design is based on that 
of the Bordeaux Hospital, and he is certainly nearer 
to the principle in that building than competitors 
who follow a mere formation on the ground. The 
character of the desigu is Florentine ; and there is 
certainly artistic feeling manifested in it ; though 
it is questionable whether the style, after every 
modification, is not unsuitable for hospitals. 
In “Stet Fortuna Domus,” the author says he has | 








been guided by the arrangement of the principal | 
hospitals in London—the very models which he | 
should not have followed. He selects the Gothic | 
style because of the fact (!) that it is “ the style 
of Manchester.” The author cannot have used 
his eyes. 

Under the motto, “Spes,” we have a design on 
the plan of the figure H} very nearly, and there- 
fore very much better than many of the ward and 
corridor arrangements which we have named, or | 
have chosen to omit from this notice. He has 
given proper attention also to details, such as pro- | 
vision of a hoist for wounded patients, and to 
decoration—his style being Italian, not very novel, 
but effectively grouped. He contemplates that | 
the out-patients might descend to the dispensing 
department. The fireplaces in the wards, as in 
some other designs, are under windows, at the 
sides. 

The author of the design, “Fiat,” follows the | 
Blackburn plan very closely; as also has the 
author of “Pro Bono Publico,” whose building, 
again, is placed too far back ; and whose staircases 
oceupy needlessly great space. Indebtedness to 
the Blackburn design, there is in the design marked 
“Infelice.” There are some qualities of the right 
kind in the design marked “ Samaritan.”* : 

We shall next week follow up these notices 
with a fall account of the Blackburn Infirmary. | 

Let us add, in connection with the Ashton | 
Competition, that the authors of the design | 





* See p. 403,ante. We have received the following note | 
on some previous observations :—Sir: Will you allow me to 
point out, with reference to your review of the desigis for 
Ashton Infirmary, and of mine in particular ( @), that if, | 
as you appear to think would have been preferable, wards 
of twenty or thirty beds each had been adopted, with the | 
first expenditure of 6,000/, the accommodation for patients 
would have consisted simply of one ward fo yf | 
one for females, and small ones for special and opera- 
tion cases, because out of that sum has to be provided 
all the official and domestic part, and there could, there- 
fore, have been no classification whatever of the general 
patients. If small wards be placed end to end, with the 
nurse’s room between, and a large staircase, the attend- 
ant has in one respect better and less laborious super- 
Vision, as she is in the centre of her charge ; but of course 
be isolation of the different diseases, where only one 
mop gting a side can be afforded, is not nearly so perfect 
perfectly apa Wien tas length of corridor macle to throw 

puired.—Heney Fuiier. 














_ handed the total amount received (about 2,000/.) to 

' the Committee. To mark their admiration of this | 
' conduct, a subscription was entered into, materially 
| forwarded by Mr. 8. C. Hall, to whose exertions | 
| in raising the Nightingale Fund, now over 40,0001. | 


;and that the gift would be preserved by eal 


| pursued from a thrifty economy, or, we should 
| rather say, parsimony, of employing subordinates 
| to do work for which they are obviously unfitted 


manifested, and which results too frequently not 


| deplorable accidents, and occasionally loss of life 
'to those who are employed. In no branch of 


‘month (June, 1859), at the George and Dragon 


| the same week) to work at the new district schools 


/named Knight. From the evidence of the brother, 


hoisted belonged to Mr. Purkiss, and consisted of 


4/40 feet from the ground. 
| (Wednesday, April 1) they raised a similar stone 


marked “Pure Air and Sunlight,” referred to in 
our last, are Mr. H. J. Paull, of Cardiff, and Mr. 
R. C. Sutton, of Nottingham. 





“JENNY LIND” AND THE NIGHTINGALE 
FUND. 

Tue Swedish Nightingale magnificently assisted 
the fund raised in honour of our English Nightin- 
gale : it was the story of the “ birds of a feather,” of 
the old proverb, Long may such birds live, and glad- 
den the world. In plainer language, when a sub- 
scription was commenced for the establishment of 
an institution for the training of nurses as a testi- 
monial in honour of Miss Nightingale, Madame 
Goldschmidt, in conjunction with her husband, gave 
a concert in Exeter Hall, paid all the expenses, and 





in amount, much, too, is owing; and Mr. Joseph | 
Durham was commissioned to execute in marble | 


a copy of his bust of the Queen. On Friday in| 


last week, the Lord Mayor invited to the Mansion | 
House those who were interested, including some | 
literary and artistic friends, and presented this | 
bust to Madame Goldschmidt, making an admirable 
address in doing so. Mr. Otto Goldschmidt 
acknowledged the present in very impressive 


terms, and said he and his wife would receive the 


‘bust in their new home as one of its penates, | 


children and their children’s children. 

At an entertainment that followed, the Lord 
Mayor made some other very tasteful speeches, and | 
Mr. Geo. Grote, Lord Monteagle, Mr. Hall, Mr. | 


Martin Tupper, Mr. 8. Smith, on the part of his | 
relative, Miss Nightingale, and Mr. Durham spoke. | 
Dr. Charles Mackay, Mr. Grant, Mr. Bunning, | 
Mr. Henry Stevens, Sir F. G. Moon, and others, | 


were also present. 





SCAFFOLD ACCIDENTS. 
WANT OF PROPER SUPERVISION. 

THERE are some customs, which, in the language 
of Shakspeare, are “ more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance.” One of these is the 
practice—not illegal, but morally culpable— 


by previous education. The consequences some- 
times prove the want of judgment which has been 


only in pecuniary loss to the employer, but in 


occupation are such lamentable evils more likely 
to take place than in that to the consideration of 
which our own journal is mainly appropriated. 
We purpose in this place to detail an instance 
which has recently become the subject of a public 
investigation. 

An inquest was held on the 3rd of the present 


Inn, Southall, Middlesex, on view of the body of 
James Stephen Powell. The deceased man was 
thirty-three years of age, and a working mason. 
He had gone on the 30th of May (the Monday in 


erecting for the parish of St. Marylebone, near the 
railway station at Southall, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Purkiss, builder, of Camden-town. He 
had taken a contract from Mr. Purkiss to raise 
and fix certain stone landings in that building at 
a certain sum per foot ; and he had engaged under 
him his own brother, John Powell, and a man 


which was taken at the inquest, it appeared that 
the tackle with which the landings were to be 


a crab, a rope, and blocks, and a chain sling, all of 
which were believed to be in perfect order and 
efficiency. Powell and his assistants themselves 
cut the brickwork for pinning in the landings, 
and on Tuesday, May 31st, they hoisted and let 
in one landing, consisting of a block of stone 
weighing two tons or more, at the height of 
On the next day 


landing to the height of 28 feet in the same 
staircase, and with the same tackle ; but after this 
it was found that a link of the chain sling was 
unsound, and Powell had it cut out and another 
link substituted by a blacksmith in the neighbour- 
hood. On Thursday evening (April 2) a third 
stone was raised to the height of 40 feet, and one 





end of this landing had to be pinned into a wall 





in which a cutting 9 inches deep had been made. 
This end had then to be prized out of the cutting 
to the extent of 44 or 5 inches for the other end 
to be let into a corresponding cutting in the 
opposite wall, We shall now give the evidence in 
the words of the witness:—“We had got the 
landing just level with the cuttings, and my 
brother and Knight were on the stone. I had one 
foot on it at the time, and was otherwise 
standing in a doorway on a 14-inch wall. My 
brother had a crowbar in his hand, and was prizing 
the stone to get it into the other side, when, just 
as it swung, the chain flew, and directly the stone 
broke right in two. I saw my brother turn over 
once or twice in falling down, and I saw the stone 
fall on him. I ran across the building and down 
a ladder. I assisted to get my brother up. He 
was lying with his face upwards, and the stone 
upon him. He never breathed at all. He was 
quite dead (the back part of his head was in fact 
beaten in,and death must have been instantaneous). 
Knight was lying in a corner, with the smaller 
part of the stone on his arm. He was living, and 
I went with him to St. Mary’s Hospital.” 

The inquest jury went to view the place where 
this unfortunate occurrence had taken place, and 
the chain sling was with some difficulty got free 
and examined by them. A link was found to be 
broken, but it was not the same with that which 
had been put in on the day previously to the 
melancholy event. 

The jury returned a verdict of “ accidental 
death,” to which they added, “that the chain 
provided was not of adequate strength to bear the 
weight to the height required.” But who was to 
blame? Both the brother and the father of the 
deceased (who was also present at the inquest), 
averred that they did not blame Mr. Purkiss; and 
the brother expressed his belief, “if we had wanted 
anything else, we could have asked for it and had 
it.” The ecroner and jury, it is true, whose busi- 
ness it is to inquire in such cases where the blame, 
if any, lies, need not and do not pay attention to 
any such disclaiming of imputation on the part of 
relatives whose position with respect to a master 
may sometimes be such as to render them unwil- 
ling to find fault. But they could not ascertain, 
in this instance, that tlhe deceased man had taken 


/any instructions from Mr. Purkiss as to how he 


was to proceed with his work: on the contrary, 
they discovered that, when the machinery was 


‘found to be defective, the man Powell had taken 
‘it upon himself to have it repaired, and that, 


therefore, no one but himself was legally answerable 
for the consequences. Some considerations ine- 
vitably force themselves upon the attention, how- 
ever. Builders alone ought to do a builder’s 
work. Here was a man who, how competent 
soever he might be to perform his daily duties, 
was still but a mechanic. His previous education 
caunot be expected to have made him acquainted 
with the principles of mechanics and natural phi- 
losophy. According to his brother’s statement at 
the inquest, “he thought that the chain would 
carry the weight.” The man really lost his life 
not through anything else than his own ignorance ; 
and the practical moral that is deducible from the 
fact is, that no one ought be entrusted with duties 
for which his previous instruction has not fitted 
him. In the instance before us the builder, by 
not employing a person adapted to take into con- 
sideration the resistance he would have to meet 
with as contrasted with the means at hand for 
overcoming that resistance, has suffered the loss 
of a block of stone of large size, destroyed and 
rendered unfit for the purpose for which it was 
intended, together with experiencing the painful 
feeling that one man in his employ has met with 
an appalling death, whilst another is suffering 
from injuries which may disable him for life. The 
accident strongly inculcates a reversal of the prac- 
tice that too often obtains in trades other than 
building by which, from a “ penny-wise and pound- 
foolish” policy, individuals are engaged for tasks 
for the performance of which they prove themselves 
incapable. 








DIPHTHERIA AND ITS CAUSE. 


Week after week the Registrar-General of 
Health directs attention to this new and terrible 
disease. It is little more than twelve months 
since it appeared in this country in a distinct form. 
Solitary cases have been reported in Ireland and 
elsewhere, which seem to have arisen under the 
worst sanitary conditions. It may be that this 
new disorder may yet prove as fatal as the plague, 
cholera, and other pestilences, which have so often 
raged and carried off many thousands to untimely 
graves. It is, therefore, most important that the 
peculiarities of this complaint should be well 
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understood. In the course of inquiry amongst a 
number of medical men, in various positions in the 
metropolis, we found some did not consider that 
diphtheria was anything more than a severe form 
of scarlet fever. This opinion, however, was held 
by those who had not met with cases of the dis- 
ease. It is certain that diphtheria is a different 
disorder, so clearly marked from others by distinct 
symptoms, that it would be as unlikely to mistake 
it for scarlet fever as it would be to take cholera 
for anything else. Experience shows that we 
must admit that diphtheria is a new form of 
disease, which requires peculiar treatment, which, 
if used in time, is generally successful ; but, if neg- 
lected beyond a certain point, the chance of | 
recovery is small. 

The symptoms and treatment of diphtheria are | 
attracting the careful notice of some of the | 
most eminent of the medical profession, and without | 
doubt ere long any uncertainty which now exists | 
on the matter will be removed. Besides the | 
manner of treatment, it is most necessary to deter- | 
mine to what extent diphtheria depends upon 
sanitary conditions; and whether it can, like 
typhus fever, be attributed to bad drainage, want | 
of cleanliness, overcrowding, and other evil ar- | 
rangements prejudicial to health. 

Dr. Ballard, the medical officer of health 
for the Islington district, has inquired into | 
between sixty and seventy distinct cases, which | 
have occurred in that neighbourhood; and it 
appears that about one-half of these took place in | 
the families of persons in good positions, oceupy- | 
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six persons were suddenly stricken with death : in 
others, two and three died. The condition of the in 
habitants, and that of their houses, are not worse 
than those in other situations. Mr. Brown does 
not think that there is much overcrowding, but 
admits that there are pig-styes and other objec- 
tionable things which cause so much sickness in 
pleasant country-places. Moreover, this place was 
severely attacked by cholera at the time of its 
first visit, although it has escaped on the two more 
recent attacks. 

Morton is situated on a lofty spot, backed in 
one direction by higher ground: in another there 
is a large pool of water, of about 200 acres in ex- 
tent. The east winds blew for long without varia- 
tion, and no doubt conveyed the malarious poison 
amongst the people. 

If in this instance the danger is to be attri- 
buted toa cause at some distance, may not the 
unwholesome cow-sheds* spread disease even to 
houses which are well cared for ? 


It is important that we should discover the} 


causes of the production of this disease, and it is 
only by the collection of facts that we can arrive 
at right conclusions: it is therefore necessary to 
mention some of the causes which, although gene- 
rally overlooked, produce fatal effects. 
schools are so ill-attended to that they are 
nurseries for fever. One school might be men- 


tioned so damp, that tke ink runs on the copy- | 


books on which the children write: to this school 
four fatal cases of diphtheria are to be traced. 
It was a wise provision which appointed the 


Many | 


| 
| Our first task was to set aside, after cursory examination 
some half dozen sets of designs, evidently the work of 
inexperienced archiiects, and obviously beneath the gene- 
ral scale of excellence. We then proceeded to a careful 
study of the remainder of the series, making critical notes 
upon each set as we investigated its claims to attention. 
By the time we had gone through the whole, we were in 
@ position to make a further rejection of nineteen, leaving 
eight as apparently eligible for reward. 

Among the nineteen so rejected, there were many on 
which great labour and considerable ingenuity had been 
| bestowed, and among them we would note, as meritorious, 
|the designs, ‘Build in Faith,’ ‘Simplex Muanditiis ,’ 
|* Having Faith in D. M. and M. D. W.’ ‘Justitia,’ 
‘Experientia Docet,’ and ‘A. Z.’ The defects which 
caused our rejection of these designs comprised generally 
| either extravagance, want of supervision, inconvenient 
| arrangement, or defective construction or design. 
} 
| 





We then reduced our selected series to six, by the rejec- 
tion of ‘ 10,960,’ a good and economical design, and of 
* Unity is Strength,’ one not quite so good. 

There then remained the following : —‘ Experientia,’ 
‘Faith,’ ‘Alpha,’ ‘Celsus,’ ‘Economy,’ ‘ Veritas,’ 
from which we selected the three first mentioned, 

| considering them as not only superior to the remaining 

| three, but as likely to afford the best criterions of pro- 
| bable cost. We, accordingly, forwarded them, on the 

10th of May, to your surveyor, Mr. S. B. Wilson, reqnest- 

| ing him to furnish us with a report upon the sums which 
| would be respectively requisite to carry them into execu- 
; tion. On the 2nd of June we received his report, which 
we enclose herewith. It appears that Mr. Wilson took 
out the quantities in detail of the design marked ‘ Ex- 
perientia,’ which the completeness of the drawings and 
specification, prepared by the author of that design, 
| enabled him to do with great minuteness. These quan- 
| tities, having been priced out by him, furnished data for 
| the estimation of the remaining designs. 

On the receipt of Mr. Wilson’s report, we made an 
appointment with that gentleman ; and with the drawings 
| before us went carefully with him into the various ques- 
| tions snggested by that document, availing ourselves of 
| his great experience which was umreservedly placed at 


| 
| 
| 
j 


ing houses in which no imperfection of drainage | medical supervision of metropolitan districts, for | our command. In this examination we verified the fact 


or other faults could be discovered by the sanitary | we have by this arrangement a staff of men who, | 


inspector. 

It must, however, be noticed that, at the rate | 
of fifty per cent. the houses were in ill condition. | 
In an inquiry of this nature several things should | 
be borne in mind. In one house where a death | 
from diphtheria occurred, in the first instance a | 
woman was attacked by erysipelas, and nearly all | 


the conditions of the health of this great city, and 


who, each in his way, collects useful informa- | 


tion connected with his own neighbourhood, and 
affords the means of arriving at proper conclu- 
sions by a comparison of notes. 

In the case of diphtheria we hope soon, by the 


of the superabundance of the proportion of cubical area 
to accommodation presented by the design * Expe- 


| with great intelligence and right feeling, study rientia,’ as compared with the remaining two, the latter 


having proposed a general average of about 12 feet 6 
inches as the height of the respective stories, while that 
| figured by ‘ Experientia’ is equal to 15 feet. We there- 
fore instructed Mr. Wilson to re-investigate the relative 
cost of the three designs, on the basis of such a reduction 
} in height, without any alteration in the arrangement of 
the various stories, as should bring the apartments shown 
by ‘ Experientia’ upon a just footing for comparison with 


in the house were in other respects ill. They were | facts which will be laid before the public, to! those shown by ‘Faith’ and ‘Alpha.’ ‘The result, as 


very clean people, and the drainage was not to be 
found fault with: there was, however, on one side, | 
a wall saturated with damp, from an overflowing 

cistern next it. Was this the cause of the sickness | 
in that house? In another case, where deadly 

consequences ensued, the house and drainage were 

good; but, on examination, it was found that the 

water-cistern was in a most foul condition—it 

had probably not been cleaned for several years ; 

a deep collection of mud was formed at the bottom, 

aud ascum floated upon the surface. Was the 

state of this water the means of producing diph- 

theria? In a case which occurred in Camden- 

town, although no visible defect could be found in 

the drainage, bad smells were complained of ; and 

the family, although they had in other situations 

been generally healthy, had been always ailing 

since their removal to this place. A practical man 

suggested that the mischief might have been 

caused by the neglect of trapping the drain at its 

point of communication with the sewer. It 

appears that this necessary provision is to a great 

extent neglected; so that, by want of proper 

attention to the sinks, &c. poisonous gases are 

admitted into the dwellings. 

It is noticed of this disorder, that it has been | 
most serious in the suburban and open neighbour- | 
hoods : it does not, however, in this respect differ 
from plague or cholera, which generally, like an in- 
vading army, skirmishes about the outskirts before 
it attacks the centre. In the City district, and in 
other populous parts, the number of cases of diph- 
theria has been very few. It is necessary to 
mention this in order that we may judge how 
much this complaint, in its present form, depends 
on malarious influences, and how much on sanitary 
derangements. 

In considering the condition of those dwellings 
in which deaths from this cause have occurred, in 
houses seemingly of a good order, we should not | 
lose sight of the surrounding evils. Are there | 
back slums and fever nests close by, although | 
hidden from the view? Are there pestilential 
ditches, or undrained lands near? Some of the 
French writers on this subject attribute this dis- 
ease to malaria, arising from fens, stagnant water, 
cesspools, and other similar causes. ‘The condition 
of Boulogne, where diphtheria has destroyed so 
much life, is sufficient to account on sanitary prin- 
ciples for the outbreak which has taken place. 

Mr. Brown, one of the district surgeons of 
Clerkenwell parish, mentions that although no 
case of diphtheria has come under his notice in the 
northern part of that neighbourhood, he has re- 
cently had evidence of its ravages in a district 
on the borders of Wales. In Shropshire, at a 
village called Morton, the attack was of the most 
formidable description. In some houses five or 











know,— 
Ist. If this dangerous disease depend, to a 
large extent, on neglect of sanitary conditions. 
2nd. If it be infectious, and can be transmitted 


from place to place. 


3rd. If, by its progress in other countries, it is 
likely to be an epidemic liere ; and 

ith. What means would best put persons out 
of danger of such an enewy. 

We should also know the extent to which 
diphtheria has raged in the provinces. It would be 
useful if we could have, weekly, from the registrar- 


general, the bills of health for the whole nation | 


laid before us in the same way as we have now 
those of the metropolis. It might not be possible, 
although we have such facilities for the trans- 
mission of intelligence by railways and the elec- 


tric telegraph, to give the statement of the health | 


of the country at a week’s date; but it might be 
managed in a fortnight; and such a bill, by keep- 
ing the condition of various districts constantly 
under notice, would be the means of removing 
many evils which at present exist. 

In Bordeaux, where diphtheria is now raging, the 


causes of this epidemic are generally stated to be | 
a diminution of ozone in the atmosphere, mias. | 


matic emanations, a total neglect on the part of the 
population of the most elementary principles of 
hygienics, and a low and insuflicient diet. 





THE JEWS’ HOSPITAL COMPETITION, 

THE site for the new building intended to be 
erected by the committee of the Jews’ Hospital is 
in the Mile-end-road, on the south side. The sum 
to be spent, according to the instructions, is 
10,5002. exclusive of the value of the old mate- 


rials on the grounds; and an addition of 1,500. | 


is provided for engineering works and railing. 
The designs sent in were submitted, as we have 
already mentioned, to Mr. David Mocatta and 
Mr. M. Digby Wyatt; anc the following is the 
report of these gentlemen :-— 


“ Having made the necessary arrangements on the day 
appointed for the receipt of designs (May 2nd) for the 
proposed new hospital, we had the pleasure of receiving 
no less than thirty-three, which, on the two following 
days, we unpacked, and duly arranged, for examination, in 
a room, to which we have allowed no other persons 
access than ourselves and the surveyor, Mr. Wilson, who 
has attended us on one accasion. 

We were gratified to find, on commencing our studies, 
that a very high average of excellence presented itself. 

* These places are most dangerous. Take, as an 
example, one in the northern part of Islington, where, in 
a place wherein few people would fancy that they could be 
accommodated, between twenty-five and thirty cows are 
closely packed together. The refuse of these animals is 
kept in a pit, which is emptied into carts only twice or 
thrice a week. On such occasions the air is polluted to 
a long distance. 





shown in the second report by Mr. Wilson, dated June 7th, 
exhibits the relative cost of the three designs as :— 


j ‘ Experientia’.......... cocece SIGSI9 0, © 
| | dowcsdscéeandcien | Ce 
“Algba’® cccccccece Santa ocn 11,478 0 0 


We are clearly of opinion that 12 feet in height would be 
| ample for the various rooms placed by ‘ Experientia’ in 
| his front building-, while it certainly would be preferable 
to retain his 15 feet high school-rooms and dormitories, 
| instead of the lower rooms contemplated by the authors of 
| the designs marked ‘ Faith’ and ‘Alpha.’ We accord- 
ingly inquired approximately the amount of extra cost 
which would be entailed by this retention, and find 
| that it would not be likely to exceed 300/. The addition 
of such an amount to the sum stated by Mr. Wilson in his 
second report would still leave the design of ‘ Experientia’ 
| probably the most economical of the three, while it would 
give it a decided superiority in point of sanitary excellence. 
| faking into account the average variations of amount of 
| tenders in competition for similar buildings, we saw no 
reason to positively reject any of the designs on the score 
of excessive expense, as we believe that, according to 
| either of these designs, a building might be executed 
which should fulfil a'l the conditions we had made impera- 
j tive upon the competitors. We have, therefore, no hesi- 
tation in making our award as follows :—To the author of 
| the design marked ‘ Experientia’ we award the first pre- 
| mium, of 100/. ‘lo the author of the design marked ‘ Faith’ 
| we award the second premium, of50/. And to the author 
| of the design marked ‘ Alyha’ we award the third premium, 
| of 302. 

With respect to the special merits of these three designs, 
and of the remaining three of the six eligible sets to which 
' we reduced the entire collection, we beg to remark that 
the design ‘ Experientia’ will be found to afford the 
whole of the prescribed accommodation in a remarkably 
compact and consequently economical form : the arrange- 
ments for air, light, subdivision, supervision, freedom of 
communication, and convenience of economical house- 
hold service, leave nothing to be desired; while, in the 
important point of so limiting the frontage as to admit a 
| perfect circulation of air around the whole building, it 
stands alone. The external appearance of this buildivg, 
should it be carried into execution, will prove satisfactory, 
avoiding alike any very marked assumption of peculiar 
style, and any extravagance of effect. it would be hand- 
some and appropriate, and would be rather improved than 
injured by the proposed diminution ia height. The pro- 
portions of the first-floor windows, and the roofs over the 
angie pavilions, might be improved by judicious stady and 
retrenchment. 

The design marked ‘ Faith’ is the work of a good 
practical architect, being both weil planned and gracetully 
designed. It wants, however, the compactness of 
‘ Experientia’s’ arrangement, and could not be so con- 
veniently or economically administered. The boys’ school- 
| room and the large dormitories would be scarcely lofty 
enough for their areaor plan. itis, however, upon the 
whole a highly meritorious design. 

The design marked ‘ Alpha’ is not quite equal to the 
last-named, being defective in some of its lavatory arrange- 
ments and servants’ bed-rooms. In picturesque group- 
ing of the various buildings, as seen from the grounds of 
the establishment, it is superior to any other design of 
the whole series. The front is also well drawn, but is 
not quite consistently carried out in its leading features. 

With regard to the remaining three designs, which de- 
serve commendation, although not among the premiated, 
we desire to record, in the first place, our admiration 
of the picturesque arrangement adopted by the author of 
the design marked ‘ Celsus,’ and of the merit of his 
plan, with one feature of which, the bringing forward to 
the front, in detached buildings, of the Master’s House 
and Infirmary, we were much pleased. We could not, 
however, bripg ourselves to believe that this picturesque 
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grouping and effect could be attained for the amount to 
which your contemplated outlay has been limited. 

With respect to the designs marked ‘Veritas,’ No. 2, 
and ‘Economy,’ we would remark that in both, a good, 
compact, and utilitarian distribution on plan is combined 
with a sedulons endeavour to restrain expenditure within 
prudent limits. Had the designs we have selected for 
premiation been less excellent the authors of these 
designs might very fairly have been deemed worthy of 
reward. : 

In conclusion, we beg to report that we have given the 
most sedulous attention to the study of all the designs 
contributed, with the earnest desire to do strict justice to 
every competitor, and at the same time to consult the 
permanent interests of the charity. We have throughout 
our investigation arrived at independent but coincident 
conclusions, and, while we entirely concur in the award 
of the premiums, so we are absolutely agreed that the 
committee cannot do better than to realize the building 
proposed by ‘ Experientia,’ with the specific reductions 
we have pointed ont as advisable, and which in nowise 
invalidate the excellence or usefulness of the design. As 
we, however, consider that other qualities are essential to 
a good professional man than the power of producing a 
successful design in competition, we shall feel much 








pleasure in assisting the committee in determining to | 
whom of the authors of the three premiated designs they | 
may consider it expedient to entrast the care of the | 
execution of the building. Either of the three designs | 


might be realized with credit to the institution ; but if all | 
other things are equal, we consider the order in which it | 
would be wise to proceed in the selection of the architect 
to realize his design would be the very same in which we 
have placed the designs in order of merit. 

We would respectfully suggest, in justice to the com- 
petitors, whose efforts have been most praiseworthy, 
the expediency, if the committee see fit, of publicly exhi- 
biting the whole of the designs, and shall willingly lend 
any aid in our power towards the realization of this 
recommendation.”’ 


The building, it should be mentioned, is for the 
reception and accommodation of 100 boys and 
40 girls, the term hospital being used in its 
older sense, which had more connection with the 
Latin hospitium than we now give to it. It is to 
include, with dormitories and school-rooms, a 
dining-hall, to accommodate 150 persons; a 
synagogue, 37 feet by 24 feet; and a detached 
building for six aged males and six aged females. 

As mentioned in our advertising columns last 
week, the authors of the selected design were 
found to be :—“ Experientia,” Messrs. Tillott and 
Chamberlaine, of Gresham-street, City ; “ Faith,” 
Mr. Charles H. Cooke, of John-street, Bedford- 
row; “Alpha,” Mr. T. P. Jones, of Cambridge- 
street, Warwick-square. 

The design selected to be carried out (“Ex- 
perientia”) has a very ordinary dwelling- 
house exterior, but is compact and well-arranged 
in plan. Above the ground-floor it takes 
this shape | |; and the dormitories being in the 


extended arms, have the advantage of windows 
on both sides. Below, the area within the two 
arms is included in the building; and here a 
passage, running from front to back, would seem 
but to have but little light. Design No. 2, “ Faith,” 
is Gothic in character. Design No. 3, “ Alpha,” has 
a bold elevation of mixed character, Italian and 
Lombard, so to speak. The central portion agrees 
but ill with the two sides. The front in this ex- 
tends very much more than that of No. 1, and 
gives the impression of a building costing half as 
much more, though the surveyor finds this would 
not be the case, and so far certainly compliments 
Mr. T. P. Jones. 

The design marked “Celsus” (by Mr. G. 
Morgan), one of the six retained by the referees, 
in an artistic point of view, is the cleverest design 
there, and would be an ornament to the neigh- 
bourhood. 

“ Veritas,” another of the six, is by Mr. H. H. 
Collins, anda well-considered design : the author 
has set forth his intentions by eighteen drawings, 
referring to two projects. 

One of the cleverest elevations is that of the 
design “ Utile, dulce ;” but the plan is straggling. 

As amongst those named by the referees, we 
may say that the design marked “ Having Faith 
in” Messrs. M. and W. is by Mr. J. H. Hovenden ; 
“Justitia” is by Mr. H. E. Cooper; and “ A. Z.” 
is by Messrs. Nicks and Litch. “Unity is 
Strength,” the eighth on the referees’ first list, 
is by Mr. Louis de Ville. 

Amongst the other competitors, who, in addi- 
tion to those we have named, have since attached 
their names to designs, are Messrs. Finch Hill and 
Paraire (“ London”’), Mr. L. H. Isaac “ Pro Deo, 

tege, et Patria”); Mr. W. Lee (“ Utility ”) ; 
Messrs. Parnell and Gompertz (“ Honesta quam 
splendida”); Mr. Evans (a Monogram); Mr. 
W. Hill (“ Alpha”); Messrs. Holme and Stubbs ; 
Messrs. Kelly and Crawley (“ Alpha’’), and others. 

The designs have been open to the public 
during the week in what is known as Sussex Hall, 
in Leadenhall-street, now used as a literary insti- 
tution for Jews, but which really is 

The Hall of the Bricklayers and Tilers’ 
Company. 
The arms of the company, with its motto, “In 


We should like to see this company, represent- 
ing as it does important branches of industry, im- 
prove its position and increase its usefulness ; 
there would be no occasion then to let its hall. 





ENGINEERING EXPLORERS IN BRAZIL, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


ENGLISHMEN, in every country under the sun, 


are the pioneers of civilisation and science. It | 
may not, perhaps, be without interest to hear of | 


some of the difficulties and privations they have 
to encounter, and the following account is an 
extract from a private letter of a very youthful 
engineer, written to his brother 
(Brazil) from the interior of the country, on an 
expedition conducted by Mr. Vivian, the geolo- 
gist, in the service of the engineer of the Bahia 
railway (Mr. Vignoles), with a view to the further 
extension of the line inland to the upper part of 
the river St. Francisco, in the midst of the most 
productive country in the world (dated April 
26th, Villa Nova de Rainha) :— 

“TI wrote to you last from Aqua Fria (March 
3rd). The country being in a bad state (from 
the unusual delay of the rainy season) you can 
imagine we do not live in a first-rate style. We 
moved from Aqua Fria to a fezenda, where we 
passed the night. Here a tremendous thunder- 
storm gave us a little rain, to our great joy. The 
next day we reached Serenhia. The road from 
Aqua Fria to this place is nearly a straight line, 
and the country from a slight distance appears 


| perfectly level, but it is far from so, being 


undulating, and the road crossing a number of 
Road sandy, but in places passing over rock; 


cannot obtain a view of the country. 
it tremendously hot on these roads when the sun 
is at its height; and the more so because the 
dry brushwood does not afford any shade, but 
keeps what little wind there is away from us. * * 

Since we left Bahia, we have had rain three 
times, which has filled the tanks with drinking 
water, but nothing more; so that, although 
‘report’ says the country is much better a-head, 
we find it the same, with the exception of 
Serenhia. This place is situated on rising 
ground at the foot of a range of hills, built in the 
form of a quadrangle, contains a good but small 
church ; houses all tiled, and a few well built; 
population about a thousand. I must not forget 
to mention that there is a body of eight soldiers 
here: some years ago the country around was 
infested by robbers. 

The system on which we are doing the work, I 
may as well explain before going further. The 
latitude and longitude are of course taken by 
observation, and the road we survey by taking 
bearings, and noting the distances by time, which 
I put into a traverse table form, and work out: 
this is called the latitude and departure by 
account ; at every place where Mr. Vivian takes 
the latitude and longitude by observation, we 
compare books. If I come within forty chains in 
a distance of twenty miles, it is very good, as by 
measuring distances by time, one is apt to get out 
by the animals altering their paces, &c. ; although 
in distances of ten miles, we often scarcely differ 
by three chains. All the principal hills and valleys 
we level from the barometrical readings ; of any 
prominent hill near our course, we take its 
height, and do a little geological observation. 
The latter we always do on the road; but the 
country is in such a bad state, that having to 
move from sixteen to twenty miles at a time 
(from want of water and pasture), the more 
minute examination must be made on our return. 

- . * * 

We left Serenhia (on March 24), and passed 
over a distance of seven leagues to Coité, the 
country similar, but of a greater elevation above 
the sea; still the same monotonous, low brush- 
wood, with a glimpse now and then of some distant 
voleanic-looking mountains on our left ; the ground 
hilly, and in places stony. Coité is a hell upon 
earth, built upon a small hill slightly elevated 
above the surrounding plain, in the form of a large 
quadrangle; a church in the centre, and about 
sixty badly built houses; ground sandy; hardly 
any water fit to drink, mere mud that you would 
not wash your hands in; but there is no running 
water, and in some years they have been without 
rain for eleven months. 

The people are a lazy set; the ground is only 
cultivated sufficiently for their wants, and yet the 
tobacco that is sent from here is considered the 
best that goes to the Feira St. Anna market. 
Here we enter the high road to Ivaziero (which I 





God is all our trust,” are set up in the front wall. 


must say is a good road, and at a little expense 


eatinga, or brushwood, on each side, so that one | 
One finds | 





| 


in Bahia! 


small valleys from 100 feet to 20 feet in depth. | 
| of farinhia, Indian corn, &c. is something frightful, 








might be made first-rate), and traverse the wilder- 
ness of catinga, only stopping occasionally at the 
Fezends (a sort of roadside houses apparently). At 
some of these places they would not even sell us a 
goat, and, as for buying anything else, we could 
not ; two or three times we have had a little 
milk given us. Here they breed cattle, most of 
which passes through Feira St. Anna and Cachera, 
commencing from Aqua Fria and upwards. We 
halted two days at a Fezenda called Lagedo, where 
a troop of twenty soldiers passed us: these, with 
their female companions (some twenty) helped to 
clear the country of what little was to be had. 
Near this Fezenda there is a very remarkable 
mountain, which has somewhat the appearance of 
an immense pile of stones, standing alone elevated 
some 500 feet above the plain. This we ascended, 
and reached the summit after a hard climb of 
two hours, when the bang ofa revolver proclaimed 
to the plains below that an Englishman was there. 
I doubt if any man had been there before us 
(perhaps some Red Indian), for it is an ugly place 
to climb. Two leagues from here we came to the 
Rio de Peixo ; the water in it was stagnant ; there 
may have been fish there once ! 

The next place is a small village called Que- 
nendas, on the river Itapicuru, where we expected 
to find a good place, but we were wofully dis- 
appointed. Here three of our mules strayed 
away some five leagues in search of grass, which 
occasioned us a loss of two days. The river Itapi- 
curu is about two chains wide, with a flood of some 
20 to 25 feet. There was about sufficient water 
running (when we were there) to work a large 
mill. This was the first running water we had 
seen in a distance of about 140 miles, The price 


and it is necessary to buy it when we cannot find 
pasture for the animals. As regards ourselves, I 
will not say much, but explorers must expect hard 
fare. 

On the 8th of April we left for the far-famed 
Serra de Itambe. We followed up the river 
Itapicuru, for two leagues, when we left it on our 
left. Road same as usual, but more ups and downs 
after leaving the river ; also houses more frequent, 
and in one place we even got some milk. We arrived 
at the Pass of Itambe on the 9th, when we stopped 
at a small engenhio. We here obtained any quan- 
tity of the best capine for our animals, who fared 
well during the week we were there. The Itambe 
mountains commence here, or a league farther 
south, and run nearly north across the river San 
Francisco, forming the falls of Paolo Alfonso, and 
terminate at the sea, near the town of Estancia, in 
the province of Itagipe. We ascended one of the 
highest points near here, and found it to be about 
2,700 feet above the sea. On the top of the range 
of mountains, there are many houses, and beautiful 
little valleys or basins, the land extremely fertile, 
and producing everything that grows in the 
Brazils. On the top of the mountains are stationed 
a body of twenty soldiers, for there have been 
many murders committed, and even while we were 
there, the commander of the troop was shot at, 
but escaped, the horse receiving part of the 
charge. 

April 18th. The rain has come at last. Left 
for Bon Visto, after passing the Itambe mountains, 
which are about a league wide. The road is very 
bad crossing the mountains, though had it been 
altered by two leagues more to the west, they 
would have saved distance, and obtained a level 
road. Arrived at Villa Nova on the 20th. At this 
place, from accounts received on the road, we 
could obtain everything, but we have been again 
“sold ;” however, if the rain continue, I have no 
doubt prices will fall very low. Mr. Vivian did 
intend to stop here some time, but we are 
obliged to push on, as it is so expensive living 
here, especially for our men: so all minute exami- 
nation will be made on our return, when the 
country will be in a better condition, if the rain 
continue. WaLTER CROUDACE. 





FASHION IN ARCHITECTURE. 

TRANSITION is a word that may be constantly 
applied to architecture, and is suitable at no 
period of time more than the present. Every- 
thing mundane is in a continual state of change; 
and what is better evidence of this than are the 
fancies, whims, and subtleties of the human 
brain? One of its representatives, or agents— 
the eye—that organ which renders the world 
beautiful to us, is not satisfied with resting for 
any length of time upon one object, one form, one 
view, one class of vegetation, foliage, &e. but 
seeks diversity, alternating between excitement 
and tranquillity: there is, in fact, a restlessness, 
merging into an insatiable desire for change, and 
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change is sought going by the name of Fashion ; 
and this in man ranges from the most trivial 


matter to that of the greatest import. What is 


more commonthan the expression “ old-fashioned ?” 





LONDON IN THE YEAR 1419.—THE 
“LIBER ALBUS.” 


MIDDLESEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
A MEETING of this society was held on Tuesday 


Some things that never possessed one element of | +1, 14th in the Council-chamber, Guildhall, and 


true beauty are only now called “ugly ” because 
“old fashioned.” Fashion is the universal despot 
that rules, and will rule alike, over empires and 
“« free and enlightened ” constitutions. 

Now, this constant desire for change is very 
clearly evinced in the multifarious attempts now 
made to educe a new style of architecture. From 
what ? Not from the sticks and stones—the bare 
materials from old earth’s depdts—but from the 
forms into which those sticks and stones have been 
wont to be embodied and vivified for centuries 
long gone by. If we examine the designs now 
submitted in our competitions, we shall find a 
jumble of what was done well years ago, with 
this difference ;—what are now proposed to be 
mixed together in one building, were then com- 
ponent parts of many buildings in different ages 
and countries. 

Not to go back very far, let us take the Eccle- 
siastical styles from Norman downwards: what 
is there but change? As soon as one style had 
been established, the old minds tired of repe- 
titions; then came Transition, which gradually 
merged into a settled style, each style having its 
peculiar characteristics well known at the present 
day. Then comes the tiring, then the transition, 
then the fixed style, and so on. 

Attempts have long ago been made to engraft 
one style upon another, failing always, and worse 
the nearer to our own day that it has been tried ; 
but if fashion will it so, what then? What is 
the reason of this ?—simply love of novelty. Some 
one goes to Greece: he writes upon Athenian 
architecture ; so we adopt it,—it becomes fashion- 
able. One voyages to Egypt with a more limited 
result: another goes to Granada, Alhambra 
becomes the rage. Then we have this love of 
change affording trips to the Continent. The 
public eye is opened in that direction, and straight- 
way “Continental Gothic” invades our shores, 
our drawing-boards, and thence our buildings, 
furniture, &c. 

Now, all this, though really old, is new to us: 
all styles possess their beauties, which, being pre- 
sented to us for the first time, strike us as better 
than what we have become used to: we desire to 
adopt one, it becomes fashionable. How little 
suitability is consulted in all this; how little 
regard for true comfort, so long as the eye is 
satisfied. 

When the “ complete’ revival” takes place, of 
what will it consist? What will be completely 
revived? We now think poorly of the man who 
“copies” a building in its entirety : shall we think 
much better of him who copies all its parts ?— 
revives them, in fact? Surely the age will not 
allow it. 

Some again argue for the immobility of archi- 
tecture. Where has it shown signs of immo- 
bility ? Where is the universal style that pleases 
everybody? Nay, rather let us look for constant 
change: the fashion of to-day will be the “ ugly” 
of to-morrow, alike in the garb of our buildings 
and the dress of our persons. 

These changes should also be improvements: we 
should profit by what has been done before. We 
cannot take the sticks and stones, and vivify them 
in a totally original manner : certain great prin- 
ciples must be continued; but we need not 
attempt to plant one style upon another, we 
should rather take their elements, and embody 
them in a consistent shape. There are plenty of 


forms of beauty yet to be applied to architecture : | tion beyond the line of the footway. The houses | 


we have no need to revive ancient forms to please 
Queen Fashion: she is “not the fool you take 
her for,” but is sensible enough to perceive what 
is really an improvement; and it is the duty of 
those having the true welfare of our profession at 
heart, to search for these new forms of beauty, to 
mould the unhewn material to them, and to set a 
fashion which shall be duly appreciated, and 
which shall bear the triple impress of truth, 
elegance, and suitability. 
THomMas GoopcHILD. 





INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS.—Mr. Skaife, it 
is said, has invented a photographic apparatus 
which can be carried in the hand, and which, 
working by means of a trigger, can be used with 
ease and certainty. He has denominated his 
instrument “the pistol-camera.” The “weapon” 
is levelled at an object, and a microscopic photo- 
graph is “ picked off” on the instant. It is much 
to be desired that this were the only sort of 
“pistols” in use. 


was well attended. Several very agreeable papers 
were read; amongst them a sketch by the Rev. 
Thomas Hugo, conveying in an amusing form the 
information given in the “ Liber Albus,” recently 
edited, under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, by Mr. H. T. Riley, barrister-at-law; the 
pith of which we print.* 

The “ Liber Albus” was written, as appears in 
the preface, in the year 1419, being finished in 
the November of that year, the civic reign, be it 


tington. It was compiled under the superintend- 
ence of John Carpenter, then town-clerk, of whom 


memoir. It is a large folio volume, in a rich 
leather binding, with bosses, which may be of the 
latter part of the sixteenth or the commencement 
of the following century. Although the number- 
ing of the pages is incorrect, no part of the volume 
is wanting. 

The period to which it refers dates from the 
early years of the reign of the first Edward to 
the middle of that of Richard II. say from 1285 
to 1385, or about the space of a century ; a period 


in the regulations, customs, and usages of those 
slowly-advancing times. Of the faithfulness of 
| the picture there cannot, from the nature of the 
testimony, be so much as a shadow of a doubt. 

It is divided into four books, the third of which 
is subdivided into several parts. The three first 


wager of law, inquisitiones post mortem, the 


observances of various trades (bakers, brewers, 
butchers, fishmongers), weights and measures, 
laws relating to the construction of houses, party- 
walls, to landlord and tenant, the conservancy of 
the Thames, and a multitude of other topics. The 
fourth book is a very valuable and interesting 
abstract or calendar of the then existing books 
and rolls in the corporation archives. The whole 
is a vast magazine of information on almost every 
topic connected with the London of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, 

In the present case, the subject is London life 
and London usages in the reign of Edwards I. II. 
and III. Instead of taking these details under 
separate heads, I will endeavour to weave them 
into a consecutive narrative. I will imagine a 
stranger coming to town, living at a hostel for a 
few days, walking about the City, and, when he 
sees anything that strikes him, making a note 
of it. 

Our friend has taken up his quarters in a hostel, 
situated on the banks of the Thames, from the 
windows of which he can inhale the sweet breeze, 
and watch the water-fowl which disported them- 
selves in that then pellucid stream! His host was 
neither Portuguese nor German, but a freeman of 
the City, and well known to the authorities. 

Our countryman is now in the street. The 
footpath on which he walks is about 7 feet in 
breadth in the wider thoroughfares. He has 
hardly gone a dozen yards before he passes under 
a long pole projecting from a house, supporting a 
bush or a bunch of leaves, and declaring truly that 
good wine may be drunk on those premises. An 
unhappy horseman has just knocked his head 
against a similar pole a few doors off, the frequent 
| occurrence of which interesting fact will presently 
| cause a stringent enactment against their projec- 





themselves next claim his attention. Most of 
them are one story only, the “solar,” or upper 
room, being furnished with a gable, faced with 
| plaster, and ordinarily whitewashed. The ground- 
| floor rooms are usually from 8 to 9 feet high, over 
|which the first-floor projects. Some few of the 
| houses have two or even three stories ; but these 
|are not unfrequently in the possession of other 
parties than the citizens who occupy the ground 
and first floors, and are entered by stairs con- 
structed on the outside. A nuisance at this point 
provokes his ire, and one, I regret to say, by no 
means confined to the period of our traveller,—a 
yawning abyss, leading, by means of a steep flight 
of steps, to a capacious undercroft. The hoarding, 
which surrounded this, forces him into the road- 
way, and when there, into a more close contact 











* All the proceedings of the meeting are fully reported 
in the City Press; and we take the opportunity of saying 
that this excellently conducted penny paper will be found 
interesting by many beyond the limits of the City and 
after the date of its publication. It is very well written, 
and conveys much antiquarian information. 





not forgotten, of the famous Sir Richard Whit- | 


Mr. Brewer has furnished us with an interesting | 


not sufficiently protracted to witness many changes | 


books treat of the mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs, | 


charters granted by various sovereigns, customs, | 


with one of the privileged pigs of the renter of 
St. Antony’s Hospital—whose swine, as belongin 
to the patron saint of that animal, were ouaneel 
to roam wheresoever they would,—than could be 
at all agreeable to any gentleman taking his morn- 
ing stroll. 

Shops are now on all sides of him. They consist 
merely of open rooms, windows without partitions, 
}and shutters. Their tenants are required to keep 
| them, and the spaces immediately before them 
| unexceptionably clean, and on no account to place 
|any filth before the doors or windows of their 
‘neighbours. Greater care is taken of sanitary 

matters than we may suppose, or give these times 
,eredit for. The Rakers, who were the scavengers 
|of later ages, have been actively employed in re- 
moving all refuse to places without the walls. He 
It is that, probably, of 
Chepe or Cornhill, where there is abundance of 
bread and cheese, poultry, vegetables, and fruit ; 
or of the space by St. Mary Woolchurch ; or before 
the convent of Friars Minors at Newgate ; or by 
| the Graschirche ; or, if the purchaser need flesh or 
fish, then of ““Stokkes” market, near the present 
Mansion-house ; or of St. Nicholas Shambles, on 
the site of the present Newgate Market. Several 
of these localities were, during this period, roughly 
paved, and on the pavements the traders congre- 
gated and exposed their wares for sale. 

As he walks along, he indulges himself with a 
few purchases. He is taken with the pattern of 
a pair of spurs, and gives the enormous sum of 
12d. beyond which price none may be sold. He 
eats a pie, for which he pays one halfpenny. As 
he passes the fish-market, he sees as fine a display 
as any that has since made the vendors of that 
article famous. It is the ordinary food of the 
lower orders, and the fast-days of the church 
made its consumption general among all classes. 
Almost every kind of freshwater-fish have been 
caught either in the Thames or its tributaries ; 
and of sea-fish the supply is ample. Not one 
shrimp, crab, or lobster, however, does he notice: 
the Londoners have yet to learn the existence of 
these delicacies. He is asked 6d. for acod, 14d. for 
a stock-fish, and could have purchased a thousand 
herrings for 6s. Then he goes to the great cattle- 
market in Smithfield. He might purchase an ox 
for 13s. 4d.; a cow for 10s.; a best pig for 4s. ; 
and a best sheep for 2s. There are more pig than 
any other animals, and the same is a peculiarity 
of the meat-market. Londoners were then much 
addicted to pork. One regulation of the period 
deserves special mention. St. Nicholas’s butchers 
were positively forbidden to transport the filth 
and offal of their business to the Thames, and it 
was imperatively enacted that no large cattle 
should be slaughtered within the walls of the 
City. The next market that he visits is the 
poultry-market, on the pavement at Newgate, 
before the convent of the Friars Minors. The 
lords and servants of the king have already com- 
pleted their purchases, and he, one of the small 
fry, may now select his dinner. A goose will cost 
him 6d.; a hen, 6d.; a snipe and a woodcock— 
hear this, ye lovers of gentle cheer—the former, 
ld.; the latter, 3d.; a partridge, 4d.; a phea- 
sant, 12d. ; a bittern, 18d.; four larks, 1d.; and 
a dozen pigeons, 8d. So far as the record informs 
us, our friend could see no English fruits, save 
apples and pears. Then, also, potatoes were 
unknown, and asparagus had yet to be turned 
to use. He might, indeed, have nicely discri- 
minated between the allied flavours of onions, 
leeks, and garlick, and with this gustatory 
effort he must perforce have contented himself! 
There was, however, another delicacy in which 
he might have indulged—the luxury of butter. 
| But when I am constrained to add that it was sold 

by liquid measure, his penchant would not appear 

to have derived from the dainty a very super- 
| lative gratification. 

| We should do injustice, however, to our friend’s 
| good taste, if we thought that he could leave the 
| metropolis without paying a visit to his tailor. 
| That personage and his art were of at least equal 
| importance to that which they hold in our pre- 

sent estimation. Both the gentlemen and the 

ladies were indebted for their attire to the skill 
of this artificer ; and, truth to say, he seems by 
his elaborate constructions to have done his best 
| to please them. Our friend has bought, what his 
wife will call a perfectly lovely robe, garnished 
with silk, the making whereof has cost 18d.; and 
has also invested 2s. 6d. in a long dress, similarly 
garnished, for that lady at home. Motives of 
economy, which, as Mr. Riley says, “ would seem 
to have been with some fashionable people at least 
the order of the day,” have induced him to pur- 
chase in addition, at the cost of 4d. “a pair of 
| sleeves for changing.” 





| now enters a market. 
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A new coat, as everybody knows, necessitates 
the addition of sundry other novelties. Thus, ere 
he returns, a finely-embroidered pair of boots of 
cordwain have stood him in 3s. 6d. ; and a pair of 
gloves, of the best sheep-skin, in 2d. I must not 
take you further into the inventory of his ward- 
robe, except simply to say that, what with his 
new hose, his embroidered girdle, and ornamented 
pouch or purse, his day’s visit to London will be 
very conspicuously and gloriously notified to his 
country neighbours at home. 

But our gentleman’s walk is not quite con- 
cluded. He is very tired with his sight-seeing 
and marketing, but all of a sudden an object 
arrests him, which, if it has not special charms, is 
one that he will not soon forget. He is passing 
through Chepe, and, amid a warm volley of jokes, 
an unfortunate baker is going on a journey with 
which his own will has not overmuch to do, He 
has been convicted of selling bread of undue 
weight and quality, and this is the result! There 
he is, drawn on a hurdle, through the very dirtiest 
part of the street, with his hands tied down by 
his side, and, by way of adding insult to injury, 
the loaf that is the cause of all his woe is hanging 
from his neck! He is on his way to the pillory, 
where he will have the satisfaction of standing 
for a not agreeable hour. Another victim follows, 
whose offence consisted in selling oats, good at 
the top, bad below; while proclamation, or what 
is called “a good hue-and-cry,” is made not only 
of these, but of sundry other delinquents, by 
whom unsound articles, rotten meat, poultry, 
herrings, “false ” breeches, girdles, gloves, caps, 
&e. have been attempted to be imposed on unwary 
customers. 

Thus our friend has walked from place to place 
amid the many-coloured groups of London, and 
yet all along he has seen nothing that, so far as 
legislative enactments can provide, was calculated 
to annoy or disgust him. No thieves have picked 
his pocket which constables could have prevented, 
and have not cared to do so. No lepers have been 
suffered to meet him or to beg in the streets. 
Not so much as a dog has snarled at him, except 
one or two at the outside; and those, he re- 
members, were “chiens gentilr,’ genteel dogs, 
beasts that belonged not to the mob, but to the 
great lords of the land. Our country friend turns 
into his hostelry with a due sense of the great- 
ness of the scene in which he has been moving, of 
the few drawbacks and many and real comforts of 
London life—of the security and abundance on 
every side; in short, of the manifold excellencies 
of his country’s metropolis— qualities as con- 
spicuous in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, if comparison be made with provincial! 
districts during that period, as they are in our 
own age. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF MALLEABLE 
IRON AND STEEL. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

On May 24, the paper read was “On the Mann- 
facture of Malleable Iron and Steel,” by Mr. 
Heury Bessemer. It need not be a matter of sur- 
prise, that when Mr. Bessemer first proposed to 
convert crude pig-iron into malleable iron while 
in a fluid state, and to retain the fluidity of the 
metal for a sufficient time to admit of its being 
cast into moulds, without the employment of any 
fuel in the process, his proposition was looked 
upon by many as a chimera, or as the mere day- 
dream of an enthusiast ; but it was, nevertheless, 
fully recognized and supported by many of the 
scientific men of the day. The same deep convie- 
tion of the truth on which the new process was 
based, and which led Mr. Bessemer to bring it 
before the British Association in 1856,Thad since 
determined him (in spite of the opinions then pro- 
nounced against the process) to pursue one un- 
deviating course, until the present time, and to 
remain silent for years, under the expressed 
doubts of those who predicted its failure, rather 
than again bring forward the invention until it 
had been practically and commercially worked, 
and there had been produced by it both iron and 
steel, of a quality which could not be surpassed by 
any iron or steel made by the tedious and expen- 
sive processes now in general use, 

In manufacturing tool steel of the highest 
quality, it was found preferable, for several 
reasons, to use the best Swedish pig-iron, and, 
when converted into steel by the Bessemer pro- 
cess, to pour the fluid steel into water, and after- 
wards to remelt the shotted metal in a crucible, 
as at present practised in making blister-steel, 
whereby the small ingots required for this parti- 


cular article were more perfectly and more readily 
made, ; 


It was satisfactory to know, that there existed 
in this country, vast, and apparently inexhaustible, 
beds of the purest ores, fitted for the process. Of 
the Hematite alone, 970,000 tons were raised 
annually; and this quantity might be doubled, or 
trebled, whenever a demand arose. It was from 
the Hematite pig-iron, made at the Workington 
Iron Works, that most of the larger samples of 
iron and steel exhibited were made. About 1 ton 
13 ewt. of cre, costing 10s. per ton, would yield 
1 ton of pig metal, with 60 per cent. less lime, 
and 20 per cent. less fuel, than were generally 
consumed, when working inferior ores ; while the 
furnaces using this ore alone yielded from 220 to 
240 tons per week, instead of say 160 to 180 tons 
per week, when working with common iron stone. 
The Cleator Moor, the Weardale, and the Forest 
of Dean Iron Works, also produced an excellent 
métal for this purpose. 

The form of converting vessel, which had been 
found most suitable, somewhat resembled the glass 
retort used by chemists for distillation. It was 
mounted on axes, and was lined with “ Ganister” 
or road drift, which lasted during the conversion 
of thirty or forty charges of steel, and was then 
quickly and cheaply repaired, or renewed. The 
vessel was brought into an inclined position, to 
receive the charge of crude iron, during which 


metal. As soon as the whole charge was run in 
the vessel was moved on its axis, so as to bring the 
tuyeres below the level of the metal, when the 
process was at once brought into full activity, 
and twenty small, though powerful, jets of air 
sprung upwards through the fluid mass; the air, 
expanding in volume, divided itself into globules, 
or burst violently upwards, carrying with it a 
large quantity of the fluid metal, which again fell 
back into the boiling mass below. The oxygen of 
the air appeared, in this process, first to prodace 
the combustion of the carbon contained in the 
iron, and at the same time to oxydize the silicum, 
producing the silicic acid, which, uniting with the 
oxide of iron, obtained by the combustion of a 
small quantity of metallic iron, thus produced a 
fluid silicate of the oxide of iron, or “cinder,” 
which was retained in the vessel, and assisted in 
purifying the metal. 


was regulated, with great accuracy, by a meter, 
which indicated on a dial the number of cubic 
feet of air that had passed through the metal; so 
that steel of any quality or temper could be ob- 
tained with the greatest certainty. As soon as 
the metal had reached the desired point (as indi- 
cated by the dial), the workmen moved the vessel, 


a founder’s ladle, which was attached to the arm 
of a hydraulic crane, so as to be brought readily 
over the moulds. The ladle was provided with a 
fire-clay plug at the bottom, the raising of which, 


descend in a clear vertical stream into the moulds. 
When the first mould was filled the plag valve 
was depressed, and the metal was prevented from 


allowed this to be filled in a similar manner, and 
so on, until all the moulds were filled. 


geneous malleable metal into any desired form 
rendered unnecessary the tedious, expensive, and 
uncertain operation of welding, now employed, 
wherever large masses were required. The ex- 
treme toughness and extensibility of the Bessemer 


close fold, without the smallest perceptible rupture 
of the metal at any part; the bar being extended 
on the outside of the bend from 12 inches to 163 
inches, and being compressed, on the inside, from 
12 inehes to 7} inches, making a difference in 
length of 9} inches, between what, before bending, 


square. 

In the manufacture of plates for boilers and for 
ship building, the cost of production increased 
considerably with the increase of weight in the 
plate: for instance, the Low Moor Iron Company 
demanded 22/. per ton, for plates weighing 2} 
ewt. each, but if the weight exceeded 5 cwt. then 
the price rose from 22/. to 37/. per ton. Now 
with cast ingots, such as the one exhibited, and 
from which the sample plates were made, it was 
less troublesome, less expensive, and less wasteful 
of material, to make plates weighing from 10 to 
20 ewt. than to produce smaller ones ; and indeed 
there could be but little doubt, that large plates 
would eventually be made in preference, and that 
those who wanted small plates would have to cut 














them from the large ones, A moment’s reflection 


time the tuyeres were above the surface of the | 








would, therefore, show the great economy of the 
new process, in this respect ; and when it was re- 
membered, that every riveted joint in a plate 
reduced the ultimate strength of each 100 Ibs. to 
70 lbs. the great value of long plates for girders 
and for ship building would be fully appreciated. 

It would be interesting to those who were 
watching the advancement of the new process, to 
know that it was already rapidly extending itself 
over Europe. The firm of Daniel Elfstrand and 
Co. of Edsken, who were the pioneers in Sweden, 
had now made several hundred tons of excellent 
steel, by the Bessemer process. Another large 
manufactory had since been started in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and three other com- 
panies were also making arrangements to use the 
process, 

Belgium was not much behind her neighbours: 
the process was now being carried into operation 
at Liége, where excellent steel had been made 
from the native coke iron; while, in Sardinia, pre- 
parations were also being made for working the 
system. Russia had sent to London an engineer 
and a professor of chemistry to report on the 
process; and Professor Miiller, of Vienna, and 
M. Dumas and others, from Paris, had visited 
Sweden, to inspect and report on the working of 
the new system in that country. 

The Bessemer process might therefore be now 
| fairly considered an accomplished commercial fact. 





THE HANDEL FESTIVAL IN THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THosr who have had the good fortune to be 





The amount of decarbonization of the metal | 


so as to pour out the malleable iron, or steel, into | 


by a suitable lever, allowed the fluid metal to | 
flowing until the casting ladle was moved over | 


the next mould, when the raising of the plug | 


The casting of large masses of a perfectly homo- | 


iron was proved by the bending of cold bars of, 
iron 3 inches square, under the hammer, into a | 


were the two parallel sides of a bar 3 inches | 


present at either of the three grand performances 
| at the Crystal Palace, which, together with the 
public rehearsal, have constituted the great fes- 
tival in celebration of the centenary anniversary 
of the death of the greatest composer of sacred 
‘music that ever the world produced, and which 
| will this day (Friday) be brought to a termination, 
| may congratulate themselves upon their good for- 
|tune at having assisted at the greatest musical 
congress, and, we may add, the greatest musical 
| triumph of our time. 
| But the “success” of this magnificent celebra- 
|tion, taken in its ordinary acceptation as con- 
nected with enterprise and profit, sinks into 
insignificance as compared with the actual and 
ocular testimony it affords of a nation’s progress 
and proficiency in the most civilizing and elevating 
_of the sciences,—that which was distinguished by 
the ancient Greeks themselves as “the science 
of the Muses.” 
| Matters musical are greatly changed in this 
country since the great festival in 1784, held 
in Westminster Abbey, to celebrate the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the im- 
mortal genius of the chorus, when five performances 
from his works were given by an orchestra of 526 
executants; “a more numerous band,” as the 
journals of the day described it, “than was ever 
known to be collected in any country or upon any 
occasion.” Still the good work went on, and still, 
as year after year rendered the presence of the 
great composer amongst us a period in musical 
history more and more distant, did his mighty 
| master-pieces grow in public esteem, in an inverse 
ratio to the progressive remoteness of their pro- 
duction ; until, in 1834, another great demonstra- 
tion in his honour was held in the same sacred 
building, upon which occasion the performers had 
‘advanced in numbers to 600. Since that time the 
study and practice of vocal and instrumental 
music, in all parts of the kingdom, have advanced 
with strides that may be truly termed gigantic ; 
and the vast area of the Crystal Palace affording 
accommodation for an orchestra and an audienee 
| of colossal proportions, the opportunity was em- 
braced by the Sacred Harmonic Society, and the 
recent gigantic congress of 1857 was held as a 
_ rehearsal and preliminary to the still greater and 
more perfect one which is but now concluding, in 
celebration of the exact completion of one century 
since the death of the illustrious Handel. 
Whatever may be our position amongst the 
great nations in the sister arts of painting, sculp- 
| ture, and architecture, the place we hold as devoted 
| followers of the science of music is a high one, and 
| in the daily results of this national movement we 
can afford to treat with indifference any attempt 
to remove us from our pedestal. Music, like 
painting, has its pre-Raffaelites and its moderns, or 
rather it has schools of followers.as divided im their 
predilections. But the old school of orthodoxy or 


obstinacy is broken up. The stiff and starched 
frequenter of the Ancient Concerts who held the 
admirers of modern music generally as heretics, 
and would shun a patron of Verdi as he would 
| an infidel, is a fanatic rarely to bemet with now-n- 
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days. Toleration is the musical motto of the day, 
and the admirers of the piano-forte music of Bach 
and Beethoven, of Thalberg and De Meyer, meet 
together at Hanover-square, prepared alike to 
derive pleasure from merit in whatever shape con- 
veyed. 

But when the sublime oratorios of Handel are 
the theme, one unbroken unanimity of sentiment 
seems to actuate the hearers; and as his mighty 
inspirations are conveyed in plaintive melody, 
martial declamation, or overwhelming chorus, so 
are the pale cheek, the hushed whisper, the tearful 
eye, or the exultant smile, displayed throughout 
the length and breadth of an assembly, numbered 
by thousands, but united as one man. 

So was it when an audience, numbering more 
than 19,000, assembled on Saturday to listen to the 
full rehearsal of a selection from the several works 
chosen for the three festival days. 

As we contemplated the imposing array of 453 
first-rate instrumentalists, and 2,800 vocalists, of 
equal excellence in their degree, who, with the 
conductor and the organist, formed a collective 
force of 3,255 performers, we thought how inade- 
quate, under the present circumstances, would be 
the figure employed by Pope, some century and a 
quarter ago, to illustrate a “monster-band” of 
the period :— 

** Strong in new arms, lo! giant Handel stands, 


of the day. Of the solos we saw no reason to 
modify our opinions of 1857, namely,—that solos, 
as a rule, lose much of their beauty in this vast 
building, pathetic and piano passages being almost 
inaudible at the further portion of the nave and 
transept. The lower notes, too, of both bases and 
contraltos lose much of their etfect. On the other 
hand, highand sustained notes—as those of Madame 


A STANDARD OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Aw able and important paper, by Dr. Greenhow, 
“On a Standard of Public Health for England,” 
has been reprinted from the Journal of the 
Statistical Society of London, June, 1859. Its 
purpose, as the author remarks, “is to supply a 
standard of the normal mortality produced by 
| certain diseases in healthy places. It is, indeed, 





Novello, in “ Let the bright Seraphim,” or of Mr. | too probable that thestandard of health presented 


” 


Sims Reeves, in “Sound an alarm 


effect ; and singers will do well to bear in mind | 
that extra exertion must always be used when | 
singing in a building of such vast area. 
In the same way as the tourist at Chamouny,— | 
at first so bewildered by the vast scale of the Alpine | 
giants that surround him as to lose all notion of | 
relative proportion between them and the ordi- | 
nary objects of every-day occurrence—after a | 
week’s residence, recovers, to some extent, his | 
powers of appreciation and judgment between | 
real and apparent dimension; so does the spec- 
tator of a festival at the Crystal Palace, the first 
impression of astonishment over, become so fami- 
liarized with the vast scale of the building, and 
the living mass that seems to enrich every part of 
its area with a gorgeous covering of every con- 
ceivable hue and texture, that, ere an hour has 
elapsed, he surveys a concourse of from twenty to 





Like bold Briareus with his hundred hands.” 
But Handel’s band and Pope’s metaphor were, | 
doubtless, considered fine enough at the time ; for 
orchestras numbered by thousands, and audiences 
by tens of thousands, had not entered into the 
imagination of geniuses even such as they. 

When we consider the state of the musical art | 
when Handel appéared upon the scene, and then 
reflect upon the mighty works that emanated 
from his genius, we can appreciate the obligations 
the world is under to him. “ Music,” to borrow 
the words of one of the ablest critics of the day, | 
“however extolled by the Greeks—however prac- | 
tised by the Early Christians— however elaborated 
in the age succeeding the invention of counter- 
point—however common to all primitive tribes 
and nations,—owes its development as a medium | 
for the expression of each variety of passion, on 
deep-rooted natural principles, entirely to the last 
two-and-a-half centuries.” 

At the time when Handel and Bach first saw 
the light, music was but even then emancipating 
itself from the rules that had rendered it a subject 
for ingenious contrivance rather than a vehicle for 
the soul’s expression. This peculiar state of the 
art may be traced through the church from the 
Greeks, whose love of complexity was as much 
exhibited in musie as in philosophy, and who, in 
addition to six modes, had adopted the diatonic, 
ehromatic, and enharmonic genera,—in which the 
further division of the semitone has involved their 
music in a hopeless uncertainty, from which the | 
mystified descriptions of Vitruvius and Plutarch 
have hitherto entirely failed to rescue us. 

What writings have come down to us—from 
Aristoxenus to Boethius—present a mass of 
unintelligible jargon, that has taxed the learning 
of a Burney and the patience of a host of others | 
to unravel, but which gives a double value to the 
rule of Fontenelle: “En écrivant, j’ai toujours | 
taché de m’entendre.” 

But our business now is not to indulge in spe- | 
culations upon the music of the ancients, but to | 
congratulate ourselves upon living in an age 
when musical science and resources have attained 
the perfection which will confer upon the Handel 
festival of 1859 a lasting reputation. 

To the enlargement of the orchestra, and 
means adopted for concentrating the sound in the 
central portion of this vast building, we have 
already alluded ; and we may now record that to 
a great degree, these judicious arrangements were 
successful, and that the effect produced greatly 
exceeded that of 1857 and 1858. <Abstaining 
from critical investigation of what was want- 
ing, however, we must say that the spectacle 
was so astonishing, the effect so imposing, and 
the enthusiasm so great, that the terms of 
ordinary criticism become inadequate for the task, 
and we accept the gigantic demonstration at once 
asa great, and in every way successful achieve- 
ment, and an honour to the country which alone 
could organize it. 


| 


| 


thirty thousand people with as much equanimity 
as a French or an Austrian general accustomed to 
the inspection of a whole corps d’ armée. 

The same rule will apply to our notions of 
sound; and, as on Monday, the first day of the 
festival-proper, we listened to the sublime strains 
of Handel's imperishable masterpiece,— The Mes- 


| stah,—and as chorus after chorus made the build- 


ing reverberate with the volumes of tone which 
burst from the dense ranks of trebles, altos, 
tenors, bases, and instrumentalists, in clear, broad, 
overpowering masses; aud we saw the vast 
audience, mute, absorbed, and breathless; we felt 
that a new era had perhaps commenced in the 
history of music, and that in time we might beeome 
as accustomed to the tones of gigantic choruses as 
we are to the never-tiring wonders of the Crystal 
Palace itself. 

We have not space to detail the points in Mon- 
day’s performance which created the most marked 
effect. But there was one chorus that may be 
excepted as its culminating point, and that was, 
*“ For unto us a Child is born,” encored with an 
applause that might have drowned the thunders 
of the orchestra itself. It was the triumph of the 
day. The great master of counterpoint himself, 
could he have heard it, would have been satis- | 


| fied; and while the cheek turned pale, and the 


tear quivered in the eye, we thought of Horace’s 
well-known lines of triumph upon his own achieve- 
ment, and how well they would apply to him who 
made “the oratorio” what it is :— 

** Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 

Regalique situ pyramidum altius 

Quod non imber edax, non aquilo impotens 

Possit diruere aut innumerabilis 

Annorum series, et fuga temporum.”’ 

Thus, metrically translated -— 

Lo! a monument I rear, whose life 

Brass outlasts, and, towering, o’ertops 

Royal pj ramids ; no eating rain 

It may shatter, nor intemperate gale, 

Countless train of years, nor flight of time. 

The effect of the “ Hallelujah” and “ Worthy 
is the Lamb,” during both of which the audience 
remained standing, may be better imagined than 
described. In “ How beautiful are the Feet” 
Madame Novello was perfect, and the same may 
be said of Miss Dolby in “ He was despised.” Mr. 
Weiss and Signor Belletti divided the bass music 
between them, and exerted themseives most com- 
mendably ; but for Mr. Sims Reeves it would be a 
difficult matter to find terms worthy of his con- 
summate delivery of the sublime musie of the 
“ Passion ;’ but throughout the festival he has 
surpassed himself. 

The “ Te Deum,” and the selections from Bel- 
shazzar, Saul, Samson, and Judas Maccab:eus, on 
Wednesday, constituted a noble display of the 
inexhaustible treasures bequeathed to us by the 
great composer, whom all delight to honour; and 
the “ Israel in Egypt,” this day, will doubtless 
form a brilliant climax to a festival so auspiciously 


x : ”—clear artieu- by the thinly-peopled rural districts of Northum- 
lation and loud declamation, te!l with the greatest | . 


berland and Cumberland, of Surrey and Sussex, 
and of Devonshire and Cornwall, is at present 
unattainable for densely inhabited towns; un- 


|attainable because our acquaintance with the 


causes that modify the public health is still 
imperfect. On the other hand, a comparison of 
the death-rates of the several groups of districts 
with each other shows that conditions injurious to 
the public health must exist even in some of these 
healthy places. Why, for example, should the 
south-western group lose upwards of 200, and 
the southern group nearly 100, persons more by 
death annually, in proportion to their respective 
populations, than the northern group, unless con- 
ditions unfavourable to health exist in the two 
former from which the inhabitants of the latter 
are exempt? Hence even these standard dis- 
tricts, the public health of which is at present so 
eminently superior to the average condition of the 
public health in England, must be received as only 
comparative standards, and not as affording a 
correct illustration of the rate of mortality that 
would prevail if life were prolonged to its natural 
duration. The fact that some even of these 
healthy districts present a higher than the normal 
rate of mortality, does but afford additional 
encouragement for sanitary exertions, since a 
comparison of their death-rates with those of un- 
healthy places, or even of the country at large, 
demonstrates the great extent of the field which 
is open to such exertions.” 

It is Dr. Greenhow’s opinion that sources of 
fallacy might be in a great measure obviated by 
selecting groups of contiguous healthy districts, 
comprising an extensive area of country, and con- 
taining a population sufficiently large to afford a 
considerable number of deaths. ‘The description 
of these groups, and the results of the author’s 
investigation into their mortality, form the sub- 


ject of the paper. 





STREET ARCHITECTURE IN BIR- 
MINGHAM. 
MESSRS. HYAM’S BUILDINGS. 

In some of our provincial towns, the Londoner 
visiting them for the first time, and unacquainted 
with the progress of events, is astonished at the 
size and costliness of many of the new buildings 
for commercial purposes. At Manchester and 
Liverpool this is particularly the case, and in our 
present impression we give a view of some busi- 
ness premises in Birmingham, calculated to pro- 
duce a similar effect. The entire block extends 


| 110 feet in length along New-street, runs 150 feet 


up Union-passage, and from street to ridge of 
roof is 100 feet high. A portion of the block will 
be let for shops and offices; but the centre and 
most important part will be occupied by Messrs. 
Hyam and Co. It is this portion only which we 
propose briefly to describe. It is divided inte 
three departments—the basement, devoted en- 
tirely to the sale of workmen’s clothing; the 
ground-floor or shop, for the sale of ready-made 
clothes of the ordinary description ; and the first- 
floor, to be used for the “ bespoke ” department. 
The shop and the upper floor are arranged as 
galleries, so that a visitor, standing in the base- 
ment, looks right up through the shop and the 
upper floor to the great central lantern, 70 feet 
above him, which gives light to the interior of the 
whole building. All the floors are of equal width 
and breadth, namely, 80 feet long by 50 feet 
broad. The basement is 13 feet high, the shop 
17 feet high, and the gallery or upper floor, 30 
feet, or, including the measurement to the centre 
of the lantern, 40 feet high. The basement floor 
is divided by six massive iron columns which sup- 
port the upper floor. The fittings on this floor 
are of oak. At the upper end of the basement a 


We can but cursorily allude to the music per- | commenced, so efficiently carried out, and—as we | proad stairease leads to the shop, which is fitted 


formed at the public rehearsal, as it was included | 
in the programmes for the three festival days. | 
We will, therefore, content ourselves with record- 

ing that the two choruses, “Hallelujah” and 
“Worthy is the Lamb,” from The Messiah, the | 
chorus “ To thee Cherubim and Seraphim,” and 

the introduction, “ We praise Thee, O God,” from | 
the Dettingen “Te Deum,” were the great events | 


trust the result will prove—so satisfactorily con- | 
; 


cluded. 





| 

Tue Arcnirectvrat Museum. — The Com- | 
mittee of the Museum are issuing cards for a| 
Conversazione at the Museum, Hrompton, on | 
Thursday, July 7th, when all the collections will | 
be open to visitors exclusively. 


up in dark oak, the shelves for the goods being 
here (as also in the gallery above), placed in arched 
recesses, decorated with enriched spandrils and 
cornices. In addition to the light derived from 
the lantern, the shop has a range of small windows 
to Union-passage, and two large windows to New- 
street, each composed of two panes of glass, 


| measuring singly 13 feet by 8 feet. The colummar 
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THE HOSPITAL 


A. Offices. 

B. Kitchen on the ground-floor; on the first- floor lodgings 
of the officers ; on the second-floor dormitories for male 
attendants. 

C. On the ground-floor, pharmacy; on the first-floor 
lodgings of the officers ; on the second-floor rooms of 
the resident pupils. 














L, M, N, O, P,Q. Buildings for the sick, three stories 
high. 

R. Ground-floor washhouse ; on the first-floor linen store ; 
second-floor dormitories for female attendants. 

S. Sisters’ rooms. 

T, U. Baths. 





arrangement noticed in the basement is repeated | 
| New-street, is one long, broad, and lofty room for 


in the shop, the pillars of which are of the Corin- 
thian order, and made of iron. These pillars sup- 
port the floor of the gallery, or upper shop, which 
is approached by a double staircase, of ample size, 
and with carved newels and balustrades, and is 
80 feet long by 50 feet wide, and 40 feet high. 
The front is pierced by four broad and lofty win- 
dows oyérlooking New-street, and affording access 


to an ornamented balcony which runs the whole | 
|of the lowest story are divided by Corinthian | 


length of the building. The sides of the room are 
recessed to allow of the insertion of shelves for 
goods. A prominent feature in this room is the 
construction of twelve arches, 16 feet in diameter, 
springing longitudinally and transversely from 
Corinthian columns. The arches are profusely 
decorated with moulded enrichments. The wood- 


work of the upper floor is oak and walnut. As we 
ascend in the building, ornament is more and more 
freely employed. 

In the front of the building, lighted by a range 





4 La ma Pree 
#29 
SES ensasestn aR ! j 4 
FE ‘ 
OF LARIBOISIERE, PARIS.—Six Hundred ead Twelve Beds.* [0 Geo p. 417, ends 
References, 
D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K. Dining-rooms, &c. one story high. | V. Chapel. 


W. Stable and dead-house. 

X, Y. Amphitheatre. 

Z. Manége and stores. 

a.a.a, Corridor one story high, with open terrace above, 
running round the buildings, and connecting them. 

4,6,6. Gardens. 








of small semicircular-headed windows overlooking | 


tailors and sempstresses. Every room, in common 
with the rest of the building, is heated with warm 
water. The workrooms will accommodate about 
200 persons. The design is mainly of the period 
of the Renaissance, with a free use of Italian 
detail. The front is divided into three stories, in 
addition to which there is a range of dormer 





windows, with consoles. The door and windows 


| cony, of light ironwork, supported by a bracket 
cornice. In the show-room story the broad and 
lofty semicircular-headed windows form an im- 
portant feature: they are separated by coupled 
pilasters, and surmounted by a rich modillion 
cornice, loaded with ornament. The workroom 
story is divided by pilasters into four bays, each 
bay containing three arched windows. Above 
this line of windows runs a cornice decorated with 





| coupled columns, above which is a handsome bal- | 








carved festoons hanging from sculptured masks 
Above this cornice are placed the dormer windows 
(which are semicircular-headed) and enriched 
vases in blocking. The whole is crowned with an 
ogee roof, curbed and corniced, and capped with 
an ornamental iron fret. All the chandeliers are 
worked in Florentine bronze. They are the pro- 
duction of Mr. Philip, of Caroline-street. The 
whole of the block of building (consisting of seven 
retail shops, professional offices, show-room, &c.), 
which will cost nearly 25,000/. has been erected 
by Mr. Jones, of Belmont-row, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. J. J. Bate- 
man, of Cherry-street. The constructive iron- 
work was supplied by the Horseley Company ; the 
ornamental ironwork and heating apparatus by 
Jeakes, of London ; the plate-glass by the London 
and Manchester and the St. Helen’s Companies ; 
and the shop-windows and shutters by Clark, of 
London. Mr. Naden discharged the duty of clerk 
of the works, 
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JunE 25, 1859. | 
OMNIBUS CITY TRAFFIC, 

Tue stoppages, collisions, and confusion, caused 
on the main route from St. Paul’s by Cheapside, 
would appear, notwithstanding the precautions 
used by the City police, to be increasing every 
year. 


the Poultry, caused by the taking up and setting 
down of the two conflicting currents. The extra- 
ordinary improvement observable on London- 
bridge, through the police regulation of that 
incessant stream of vehicles, might, by an exten- 
sion of their supervision, greatly alleviate the diffi- 
culties of the general thoroughfare; and seeing 
the deserted aspect of that fine modern causeway, 
Cannon-street, it does seem strange that no ad- 
vantage is taken of its concurrent direction, in 
order to facilitate communication, and to liberate 
the ever-halting and lumbering train of vehicles. 

The Lord Mayor is omnipotent “ intra muros :” 
—all avenues are stopped on the day of his pro- 
cession : occasional barriers are erected on festive 
occasions ; and even Temple-bar is formally closed 
when her Majesty pays him a state visit: it is, 
therefore, within his province, and perfectly under 
his control, to obviate much of the conflict and 
delay which occur every minute of the hour on the 
great omnibus track. 

What I would suggest, in the present state of 
London, and until some other continuous main 
line be opened from east to west, is, that Cannon- 
street should be made, by civic edict, the return 


way from London-bridge, and that no omnibus | 


taking the whole range to the railway should be 


permitted to go and return by the same route. | 


This would relieve Cheapside of nearly one-half 
its traffic, and leave, at the same time, more room 
for inward-going vehicles. 
side of St. Paul’s were permanently open for a 
single file of Bank-going carriages, the way would 
be relieved immensely as far as Ludgate-hill ; and 
at this point the vigilance and action of the City 
police might considerably ease off the pressure. 
Every year adds 100,000 souls to the population 
of London—many millions sterling to its com- 
merce. Let the thoroughfares only remain as 
they are, and our population must become stag- 
nant—our commerce stricken with paralysis— 
through very plethora. QuUONDAM. 





THE MIDDLE AGES. 
OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
At a meeting held in the Society’s Rooms, 
Holywell, on Wednesday, June 15,— 
Mr. James Parker delivered a lecture upon 


The most straitened parts of the line are, | 
first, Ludgate-hill, as occasioned by the great | 
traverse of Blackfriars ; secondly, Cheapside and | 


If, again, the north | 


| passed away with the system which gave it birth. 


PLANS OF CASTLES AND HOUSES DURING | 


in all probability they did, and the incon- 
venience and misery resulting from the close 
|crowding together, not to say positive evil; 
|we find at the dawn of the thirteenth cen- 
, tury not only that the bailey which had sur- 
rounded the keep was enlarged, but that the 
walls were provided with towers and buildings 
which were capable of accommodating the baron, 
his family, or his guests. This extension of the 
bailey was the first step towards the future 
development. In order to exhibit mcre clearly 
the principle of development he referred to| 
Kenilworth Castle as one amongst many examples, | 
and Ly a series of plans to show the castle in its | 
several stages. He explained how the moated | 
bailey gave way to one surrounded by a wall, 
,along which were arranged the principal cham- 
bers. This was the second stage. The third con- 
sisted in gathering together all these chambers | 
_into one group, the hali forming the centre. This | 
principle of development would be found apparent | 
in most of our castles if examined historically, and | 
exhibited the history of the times. The first 
stage showed the domestic arrangements entirely | 
subordinate to the military, in the second the) 
domestic and military were combined, in the third | 
the military were entirely subordinate to the | 
domestic. The same principle was also exhibited 
in castles built from the ground where no build- | 
ings before existed. He then proceeded to show | 
what changes had in the meanwhile taken place | 
in the smaller buildings—the town houses and | 
manor houses of the period. As examples of| 
Norman town houses, he referred to the Jews’ | 
House at Lincoln, and Marye’s Hall at Bury St. | 
Edmund’s ; as Norman manor-houses, to Appleton | 
and Boothby Pagnell. As houses of later date, | 
he exhibited and described the plans of Sutton | 
Courtney and Wanswell Court. 








After describing | 
the general plans of houses, both large and small, | 
in the fifteenth century, he concluded by especial | 
reference to the large dining-hall, the decrease of 
which, in its proportion to the number, and extent 

|of other rooms, was the chief feature to be 

| observed in the change which took place towards 
the end of the fifteenth and during the sixteenth 
century. He briefly enumerated the various 
jcauses which led to this change. The College 
| Hall he instanced as the nearest approach in form 
j and arrangement, but the spirit of the old feudal 
j hall was there wanting: that seemed to have 





THE ALLEGED ARCHITECTURAL MUTI- 
LATION OF YORK MINSTER. 
TovcuinG the observations in our columns and 
| those of the York Herald, relating to the external 


“Plans of Castles and Houses during the Middle | Testoration of York Minster, the Dean of York 
Ages.” In a previous paper he had pointed out has written to the Herald, stating that a similar 
the mistake which he considered many persons | complaint had been made in November, by the York- 
made in considering the Gothic to be so essentially | shire Architectural Society. That inquiry had been 
an ecclesiastical style as to be unsuited to the | instituted, and that it was his impression, as well 
wants of domestic life. He had contended that a | *S that of others, that a great deal had been made 
study of the existing remains of the dwellings of | out of nothing. The editor of the Herald, how- 
our ancestors would show that throughout the | ¢Ve" re-affirms, as our correspondent does, that 
Middle Ages the Gothic style met the wants and | what was stated is substantially correct in every 
requirements of each successive age to a remark- particular, and that the dean is altogether mis- 
able degree. By way of illustration to this paper | taken. Let us express a hope that what has been 
he proceeded to trace the gradual development | said will, without exciting any il-feeling, lead to 
which might be observed in the plans of domestic | 2” improved mode of proceeding in the restoration 








buildings from the times of the Normans to those | 
of Queen Elizabeth, and to show, as far as time 
would allow, the chief causes which seem to have 
guided the several changes of plan. In referring 
to the buildings of the Romans in this country, 
he considered that, in spite of their number and 
extent, and probably at one time magnificence, 
they cannot be said to have influenced any suc- 
ceeding buildings, either as to design or plan. 
They seem to have set a fashion rather than 
founded a style, which fashion died out when they 
left the country. After referring to the plans 
which the Romans probably copied from Italy, he 
observed that no connection could be found be- 
tween them and the large square keep-towers 
which the Norman barons introduced. This was 
a type standing by itself, and from that one type 
all the successive varieties of the principal houses 
of the country might be said to be derived, each 
variety succeeding the former as circumstances 
necessitated, or change of custom and habit called 
forth. He considered, first, how far the Norman 
castle met the requirements of the Norman baron, 
chiefly with regard to his safety and protection, 
and afterwards his comfort and amusements. As 
a fortress, he showed that nothing could be more 
simple and perfect, and he then went on to show 
how the internal arrangements met the require- 
ment of a domestic habitation. As, however, the 


of this noble building: we shall then have good 
reason to be pleased at having re-opened the dis- 
cussion. 





THE CENTRAL HALLS OF PARIS, 

Tue Prefect of the Seine has published an 
order for the opening of an inquiry as to the 
proposed additions to the Halles Centrales. The 
plans of the project have been deposited at the 
“ Mairies,” with the following instructions. The 
first block (premier corps) of the Halles Centrales, 
consisting of six pavilions, being entirely finished, 
the Government, before undertaking the construc- 
tion of the second portion, thought proper to 
again examine the plans, with a view of ascertain- 
ing if the design approved of in 1854, and giving 
four pavilions additional to the first block, was 
sufficient for all exigencies. The Government has 
decided upon the inefficiency of these for the con- 
centration in the Halles Centrales of all the 
supply for the town of Paris, and ordered the 
erection of two more in addition to those pro- 
posed; thus making six additional, and in all 
twelve. 

Thus the extension of the outline of the Halles 
is proposed to the west side as far as the Halle du 
Blé, or corn-market, which will be thereby 
attached to it, and included in the building. The 
two newly proposed pavilions are to be raised on 








number of retainers of the baron increased, as 


the site of the isolated plot separating the Rue du 


Four from the Rue de Viarmes. In order to dis- 
engage completely the corn-market on the north 
and on the south, the Rue Oblin and the Rue de 
Sartine on one side, and the Rue de Varennes and 
the Rue Babille are to be demolished, and a space 
is to be left, on each of these two points of circula- 
tion, 40 métres wide: in fact, the Rue des Prou- 
vaines will be augmented to 15 métres wide at 
that portion of its alignement. This is not 
enough, it seems, for the additions consequent 
upon making the Halles Centrales a chef d’euvre: 
two new streets are to be formed. Fifteen days 
is the time allowed for the public to inspect the 
plans. 














THE GREAT EASTERN. 

THE funnels are up; three of the six masts in 
and rigged; the paddle-boxes in; the engines 
nearly finished; bulwarks and decks complete; 
and a whole army of workmen are busily engaged 
getting forward the internal fittings. The deck 
alone requires eighteen miles of tive-inch planking 
to cover it. The paddle-boxes are of rolled iron : 
each contains 24,000 cubic feet, and is equal in 
size to a vessel of 600 tons. 

The finishing of the vessel was given to Mr. 
Scott Russell. The contract was for 125,000/., to 
be completed on the 4th of September, with a 
premium of 1,000/. a week for earlier comple- 
tion, and a penalty of 10,000/. a week for each 
complete seven days beyond the allotted time. 
Of course, a contract so extensive is not all 
performed by Mr. Russell himself. Some of 
the sub-divisions are extensive contracts. The 
rigging will require 900 blocks, and no less than 
70 tons of hemp rope, with 30 tons of mixed wire 
and hemp for the standing rigging. Her sails will 
consume nearly 12,000 square yards of canvas. 
She is to have 20 boats, fitted with masts and 
sails complete, exclusive of the two small screw- 
steamers, each 100 feet long by 16 feet wide, of 
130 tons measurement, and 40-horse power. She 
is to carry upwards of a thousand fathoms of 
immense chain cables. Her anchors (Trotman’s) 
are 16 in number, ranging from one ton to seven : 
the Admiralty anchor would or must have been 
25 tons each. For running down other vessels 
in case of war, it was decided to strengthen still 
more her sharp powerful bows by laying down 
three complete iron decks forward, extending 
from the bows backward for 120 feet. These 
decks are entirely completed. They cover 8,000 
square feet, and afford stowage for 1,400 tons of 
cargo space. They will be used for accommodating 
the crew of 300 or 400 men. With this large 
increase of strength forward, the Great Eastern, 
steaming full power, could cut in two the largest 
wooden line-of-battle ship that ever floated. The 
united efforts of both screw and paddle engines 
will drive the immense vessel through the water 
with a power of no less than 12,000 horses. What 
fleet could stand in the way of such a mass, 
weighing some 30,000 tons, and driven through 
the water by 12,000-horse power at the rate of 
22 or 23 miles an hour? The probable consump- 
tion of coal when both engines are at full work 
will average 250 tons per day. The trial trip will 
probably take place about the end of next Sep- 
tember. 





ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

THE annual meeting of the members was held 
on Tuesday evening, in the Lecture Theatre of 
the Brompton Museum; the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of Bristol, in the chair. 

The Rev. Mr. Webb read the report of the com- 
mittee, with reference to the operations of the 
society during the past year. 

Mr. A. Beresford Hope said it was perhaps 
unusual that the adoption of the report should be 
moved by one who was to some extent personally 
responsible for its contents, but he might be 
allowed to break through the etiquette and con- 
ventional modesty which regulated such matters, 
on an occasion like the present, being the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the society. Small as might 
be the space which that body occupied in the 
spectrum of society, it was, nevertheless, large to 
all those who were interested in the subject of 
ecclesiology ; and its growth, rise, and various 
fortunes had not only occupied much of the 
thoughts, and called forth much exertion on the 
part of its members, but had been a source of 
great gratification to them all. However small 
might be their gathering that evening, a great 
work had been accomplished by its agency, not 
only for England, but for the Christian Church 
throughout the world. Remembering the con- 
dition in which church architecture was twenty- 
two years ago, he would not say that the praise 
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for the revival which had taken place was due 
exclusively, or even primarily, to that society, for 
there had been previously persons who were 
labouring to the same end; but they would now 
admit that the standard which was held up in 
extremely clever, biting, sarcastic articles in the 
“British Critic,’ that were known to have 
been written by Mr. Mosley, was almost as bad 
and miserable as the existing style of church 
architecture of that day which they so freely 
condemned. Before the organization of that 
society, the work of Sir Charles Anderson, full 
of excellence and of good feeling, had likewise 
appeared ; and he would not deny how much they 
were indebted to the members of another com- 
munion,—nor what great advantages they had 
derived from the enthusiasm, and hearty, zealous 
feeling of Pugin. That man had been long enough 
in the grave for polemic feeling to have vanished 


away; and they could all press forward to do} 


justice to an honest, a true, a loving, and loveable 


man. Whatever differences of opinion might have | 


existed between them and Pugin, they ought not, | 
in 1859, to shirk an acknowledgment of the truth. | 
But with all these abatements which truth com- | 
pelled him to make, he maintained that in the 
twenty years of their existence a great work had 
been done—a work that did not end in stone and 
mortar, but which went into absolute truth, to the 
deepest efforts, to the most practical actions of 
the Christian life, and Christian zeal,—to actions 
which must be responded to, and must help in 
the development of the material fabric. Indeed, 
he was afraid that if they had now any complaint 
to make, it was that they suffered from a plethora | 
of success: they had really done so much, that | 
the Society, when it claimed the credit of origi | 
mating the good work, failed to command atten- 
tion, because it seemed to be singing an old song, | 
of the truth of which everybody was now assured. 
Look at parish churches in the present day. Why, 
the very worst parish church that was now built— 
even were it in the utmost spirit of suspicion or 
ignorance, of selfishness or of purse-pride—with 
the single exception, perhaps, of Mr. Tite’s church, | 
which they saw in the Conduit-street Architec- | 
tural Exhibition—could not fail to be superior 
to any of those which were proposed by members 
of that Society or by the good men who thought 
with them at the outset of the movement. Their 
architectural movement was started in 1839, and 
had to fight battles, not merely against opponents, 
but even against such respectable periodicals as 
the Christian Remembrancer, which, if his memory 
served him rightly, was one of their most stre- 
nuous, not to say bitter, opponents at that day. 
Look, however, at their cathedral movement. 
It was comparatively but a few years ago since 
they had ventured to say,—“‘ Why not use the 
naves for purposes of worship? Surely they are 
not the verger’s special property. Put chairs in 
them; sing the service in them; ay, and put a 
pulpit in them.” What had not been said against 
their fanaticism, their dreaminess, their utter want 
of the smallest knowledge of the requirements of 
the age? Yet now they saw all shades and all 
sections of Churchmen, high and low, broad and 
narrow, and whatever other nicknames they might 
go by in the world, crowding forward to use the 
naves of their cathedrals for service. Exeter and 
St. Paul’s, Chichester and Westminster, one after 
another, they were following the example; and 
there were plenty of people to be found in the 
present day who claimed the credit for that of 
which, some ten or twelve years ago, the members 
of that Society, and those who thought with them, 
were the first and unrecognized apostles. See, 
also, what new cathedrals had been built. From 
the Colonies there was cheering intelligence, and 
in Scotland new cathedrals had been erected at 
Perth and at Cumbre; even in the Established 
Church of Ireland a church had been built on 
the strictest ecclesiological principles in the dio- 
cese of Kilmore,—a thing which would have 
been thought impossible some twenty years ago. 
He wea not wear or insult his auditors by 
detailing what their principle had accomplished 
in parish churches—their monuments were con- 
spicuous in churches built and restored. Then, 
too, their hymnal movement had prevsiled; and 
with regard to their efforts in the *satter of 
church plate, there was not a silversmith in the 
present day that did not more or less conform to 
the Ecclesiastical model. Therefore he maintained 
that the career of the society, during its existence 
of twenty years, had been a great and signal suc- 
cess, the earnest and proof of which was to be 
found in the fact that many of those who had 
started the movement were now distanced in the 
race. Those who originated anything had never 
yet in this world received their due share of 
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credit; but the future historian of the Church 
would, some 200 or 300 years hence, render 
justice to the ecclesiological movement. After 
some further observations, Mr. Hope concluded 
by moving the adoption of the report. 

The Rev. G. Lyall seconded the motion, which 
passed unanimously. 

The Chairman entered into a statement of the 
reasons which had led him to the determination 
of retiring from the chair of the Society; and 

Mr. Beresford Hope was elected to the office. 


CATHEDRAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The transaction cf the foregoing and other business 
occupied until past ten o'clock. It had been arranged | 
that on this occasion, instead of the ordinary course of 
reading papers, a discussion should be taken on the sub- 
ject of “Cathedral Arrangements, with a view to the 
Special Services in the Nave of our Cathedrals.” 

A member wished to inquire whether the kind of French | 
chairs known as prie-dieu chairs might not be used with | 
advantage. The description of seat at present employed | 
| in Westminster Abbey was extremely awkward for 
kneeling purposes. j 
| The Rev. W. Scott said this very subject had been for 
a long time under consideration. He presumed the only | 
way in which chairs of this kind could be used satisfac- 
torily was either by turning them or the worshipper round. 
Now, from whatever cause it might arise, the British 
animal—and, owing to modern custom, more especially | 
| the female—was extremely difficult to turn; and as to 
| turning the chairs, that would be productive, not only of 
| a dreadful scraping, but of extreme confusion. This was 
| the first practical difficulty that suggested itself. Then > 
with regard to kneeling, he found that the British people, | 
| whether worshippers or not, found it very hard to assume 








| a kneeling posture; but when once they did so, they 
| wouldas soon kneel on the ground as not. For that pur- 

| pose cocoa-nut matting was much less expensive, and more | 
| agreeable. Kneeling ona chair—“ half-cock”’ kneeling, so | 
to speak—he regarded as a mistake. He was of opinion 
that an improvement might be made in the seats of the , 
chairs, and that objections on the score of want of clean- 
liness would be removed if, instead of being covered with 
rushes, the seats were wholesome wooden ones. 

Mr. Street said, while on the subject of chairs, he wished 
to call attention to a grievance which some of his profes- 
sional brethren, no doubt, had felt equally with him; he 
alluded to the difficulties raised on the question of Church 
accommodation, by the opposition of the Church Building 
Society, which would give no grant to any church in 
which they found chairs in the body of the building, | 
though they had made exception in some cases where 
they had been introduced into the galleries. It appeared 
to him, therefore, that the Society might interfere most 
beneficially in its corporate capacity, by drawing up | 
a memorial, stating briefly and simply the arguments in 
favour of chairs, and presenting it to the Incorporated | 
Society. The commissioners would, no doubt, be in- | 
fluenced in time if architects were to persist in sending in | 
plans of which the chair arrangement formed part, 
though they knew that they would be rejected ; but that, | 
in addition to being a troublesome process, placed the 
architect in a sad position with his client. 

The Chairman said that it was intolerable that the in- 
corporated Society should interfere in the manner stated 
with the sitting accommodation in churches; and he was 
glad tosay that the efforts of Mr. Hubbard and other 
members of the Diocesan Society had broken down that 
restriction so far as it was concerned sometime ago. He 
had been very glad to try the experiment with regard to 
chairs in All Saints’ Church, but he looked upon it as an 
experiment; for he was fully aware that the question 
raised by the Rev. Mr. Scott had several sides. 
There was one advantage attaching to chairs which he 
must confess had led him to the determination of employ- 
ing them rather than benches in All Saints’ Church, and 
that was, theireconomy. He had laid out a good deal of 
money in other ways, and when he came to calculate the 
relative cost, he found that benches would have cost him 
between 200/. and 3001. while he had been able to obtain 
as many chairs as he required for 80/. 

Mr. White, Archdeacon Thorpe, and others having 
spoken on the subject, 

Mr. John Walker gave a detailed account of the arrange- 
ments which had been made at Worcester Cathedral for 
the special services that had been going on there for the 
last year ortwo. He also read a portion of some corre- 
spondence that had taken place between the dean and 
himself on the subject. With regard to chairs when used 
in cathedrals, he suggested that in all cases in which the 
floor was not covered with rushes, the bottoms of the legs 
should be tipped with leather or vulcanized indiarubber, 
with a view of avoiding the awkward noise that was made 
by their being scraped along. He also stated, that the 
difficulty with regard to kneeling might be obviated by 
having some kind of stool or resting-place, which, when 
= in use, would turn up and lie quite flat against the 
chair. 

Archdeacon Thorpe did not see the wisdom of having 
all the service gone through both morning and evening on 
the occasion of the special services. He was of opinion 
that it might be better to give a few leading prayers and 
a sermon, after the manner which was pursued at St. 
Paul’s-cross in the olden time. In this way they might 
get rid of a great deal of the kneeling which occasioned 
the difficulty. For his part, he did not see the advantage 
of kneeling : standing was an ancient attitude of prayer, 
and could be resorted to in such cases as this with 
advantage. 

The Rev. Mr. Jebb said he had been in the hope of 
hearing the great principle of cathedral architecture dis- 

cussed. In the two great metropolitan churches (St. 
Paul’s and Westminster) those who had the arrangement 
of the special services appeared to have lost sight of the 
great ecclesiastical principles on which these edifices 
were erected. The name, even, appeared to him a com- 
plete ecclesiastical misnomer, for he denied that it was 
ever intended to have special services in the naves of 
cathedrals, distinct from the choir. These popular services 
for large congregations were, it was true, in a certain 
sense choral; but with one choral element essentially 
neglected, the choir was not in the choir, and he main- 
tained it to be a violation of ecclesiastical principle to place 
the choir anywhere but in the%place allotted to it. 

In reply to further observations, 

The Chairman said he was quite willing to state what 

















was in contemplation: he believed there was no secret in 


the matter. A certain sum had been raised for the purpose 
of carrying out the alterations connected with the special 
services; and a committee, of which he was a member, 
had been appointed to superintend its expenditure. Th 
found that they had a balance of about 2,000/. in hand, 
which they had determined to expend on purely deco- 
rative, esthetic work, shirking any alteration whatever. 
Nothing was thought of but beautifying the interior, and 
he had not heard of any intention of dealing with the 
organ. 

The Rev. Mr. Webb said, in the remarks which had been 
made relating to St. Paul’s Cathedral, the fact had not 
been mentioned that the altar did not occupy its proper 
position. Therethe altar stood in the eastern end of the 
eastern limb, instead of towards the eastern end of the 
great central dome, as at St. Peter's, and in the two 
churches at Florence. 

The Rev. Mr. Jenner said, the practice in cathedrals on 
the Continent, and more especially in Spain, was for the 
women to sit on the ground, and for the men to stand 
during the service, which it was never supposed they 
were not quite competent to do. Referring to the sug- 
gestion that had been made of paving the floor of a 
cathedral with wooden bricks, the rev. gentleman said he 
had been anxious that the flooring of All Saints Church, 
Margaret-street, should have been of costly woods instead 
of costly tiles; and he believed that if the church were 
well drained, the durability of the wood would have been 
ensured. The summary of the arguments in favour of 
seats might, he believed, be thus summed up: it would 
be best, he thought, to have no seats at all: the next 
best thing was to have chairs, and the worst of all would 
be to have benches. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
CLASS OF DESIGN. 


Ar a meeting on June 17, the president of the 
class (Mr. R. Druce), in the chair, the minutes of 
the last meeting were confirmed. Some sketches 
were contributed for an organ-case, the subject 
for the evening, which were examined and dis- 
cussed by the class. This being the closing meet- 
ing of the class for the session, the class then pro- 
ceeded to elect their officers for the ensuing 
session, when Mr. Randall Druce was proposed as 
president ; and Messrs. C. H. F. Lewes and A. 
Sheldrick, as hon. secretaries and curators, and 
were unanimously elected. 

The selection of subjects for the sketches for the 
ensuing session then took place, and the following 
list was decided upon :— 

Stained-glass window; ceiling for a drawing-room, 
22 by 15; factory chimney; iron church for the colonies ; 
drinking fountain; group of allegorical sculpture, to 
celebrate a national event, with pedestal; town-hall; 
ornamental brick front to a London dwelling-house, of 
20 feet frontage ; clock tower; bay window ; interior of a 
music-hall; draper’s shop-front; group of drawing-room 
furniture ; memorial column ; temporary triumphal arch ; 
elevation of a London,warehouse ; wrought-iron grille for 
the head of a semicircular archway, 10 feet in width; 
lectern; parsonage house; bench end. 

It was also announced that four papers would 
be read to the class, in the course of the ensuing 
session, by Messrs. Druce, Lewes, Ough, and 


Rogers. 








GAS. 

Tue report of the select committee on gas 
lighting in the metropolis has been issued. The 
report itself, however, only occupies a few lines, 
the committee having left the public to form its 
own opinion from 130 pages of evidence. In the 
appendix a set of tables is included, showing the 
cost, &c. of street lighting. The price paid for 
each public light per annum varies in different 
parishes, ranging from 65s. to 135s. Some lamp- 
posts belong to the vestry, and some to the gas 
company. The number of hours per annum 
during which the lamps are burning is 4,804 in 
town parishes; less in the country and suburban 
ones. The number of cubic feet per hour burnt 
is in most cases five, though less in some few 
instances. A singular bequest has been made 
by Mr. William Kensett, a well-known Maryle- 
bone Reformer. He requests that his body be 
given up to one of the medical schools of the 
metropolis for dissection, and that his bones and 
remains be then handed over to the Imperial Gas 
Company, to which company, on condition that 
they consume them in one of their retorts, he is 
stated to have bequeathed the sum of 10/.——The 
directors of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas- 
Light and Coke Company, in their usual annual 
report, congratulate the shareliolders on the con- 
tinuous prosperity of the company ; and, after an- 
nouncing a satisfactory dividend, and that 2,000/. 
out of the profits of the past year had been added 
to the reserved fund, and 900/. appropriated 
to wear and tear of plant, leaving 2,000/. as a 
disposable balance, they add that “the increase 
in the consumption of gas which has taken place 
during the past year, has so fully realized their 
expectations, that they are now enabled to an- 
nounce their intention to reduce the price to 
3s. 9d. per 1,000 cubic feet; and fully anticipate, 
at no very distant period, that the affairs of the 
company will be in a position to justify them in 
announcing a further reduction.” The annual 
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reports of this company thus continue to show 
that its affairs are well managed both for its own 
interests and for those of the public, and that we 
were right in maintaining, as we did while agi- 
tating for cheap and good gas, that these twofold 
interests were really identical, and that liberal 
reductions, in price, from the old standard, were 
certain to produce increased consumption and 
enlarged dividends. The Galashiels Gas Com- 
pany have just concluded a contract for the erec- 
tion of a new gasometer with Messrs. Hooper and 
Miller, of Kelso, who are said to have erected 
nearly every one in the county of Roxburgh, as 
well as a considerable number in all parts of 
Scotland. The diameter of the new tank will 
measure about 60 feet. 











THE KAFFRE AZZAYAT BRIDGE ACROSS 
THE NILE. 

THIs important malleable iron girder-beam 
bridge across the river Nile, on the Egyptian 
railway near to Alexandria, was opened to the 
public on the 25th of last month by the Pasha of 
Egypt. The structure is nearly 1,400 feet long, 
there being eleven openings, two of which are 
104 feet each, and spanned by the swing beam. 
The centre of the swing rests upon a foundation- 
pier, composed of six pillars of 10 feet diameter 


each, and the remaining eleven foundation-piers | 


are of two piers, each 10 feet diameter. 

These twenty-eight foundation-pillars were sunk 
by compressed air, on Mr. John Hughes’s prin- 
ciple, to an average depth of nearly 60 feet below 
the bed of the river, and to 85 feet below High 
Nile; the internal pressure in the caissoons while 
sinking, ranging from 20lbs. up to 34lbs. on the 
square inch, in accordance with the depth in the 
ground and height of the Nile. 

The time occupied in sinking these twenty- 
eight caissoons was less than twelve months, and 
the aggregate length of that portion of them 
sunk below the bed of the river exceeded 1,500 
feet. 

The extreme width of bridge is 42 feet, com- 
prising a single line of rail in centre, and a camel 
track on each side. The works have been in 
hands about two years and a half, and have been 
expedited by at least sixteen or seventeen months. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P. designed the 
bridge: Mr. Edward Price, of London, was the 
contractor; and Mr. John McLaren, resident 
engineer, 








MEMORIALS AND STATUES. 


The Rutland Memorial at Newmarket.—This 
parsonage is now completed. It is a substantial 
and commodious dwelling, says the Cambridge 
Chronicle, and in a peculiar style, well suited for 
its primary purpose of a memorial to the late 
Duke of Rutland. Several improvements have 
been made upon the original design, at a con- 
siderable additional expense. 

The Attwood Statue at Birmingham. — The 
ceremony of unveiling to public view the statue 
erected by the people of Birmingham to the me- 
mory of their political leader, Thomas Attwood, 
took place on Tuesday in last week. The site of 
the monument is in Stephenson-place. 

The Monument to Sir Robert Peel at Glasgow.— 
Workmen have been busy in the erection of the 
pedestal upon which is to be placed the bronze 
statue of the late Sir Robert Peel, subscribed for 
some years ago by a number of Glasgow gentle- 
men. The site of the monument is the north- 
west corner of George-square. The statue, which 
has been cast in bronze from a model by Mr. 
John Mossman, sculptor, Glasgow, is 9 feet in 
height, and represents Sir Robert addressing the 
House of Commons, with a scroll of paper in his 
hand. The pedestal will be 12 feet high, of 
dressed granite. 

The Statue of Hugh Miller for Cromarty.—Mr. 
Handyside Ritchie has all but completed the 
statue of the late Hugh Miller, which is to be set 
up at Cromarty. The statue is of colossal dimen- 
sions. The sculptor, it is said, has, on the whole, 
been successful in transferring to the stone the 
stalwart form and intellectual lineaments of the 
late literary, editorial, and geological quarryman. 

The Wallace Monument for Stirling. — The 
time for receiving the designs for the Wallace 
Monument, says the Stirling Journal, has ex- 
pired. We understand, however, that artists 
who had not completed theirs have had a few 
days of grace extended to them. The elements of 
confusion are thus again introduced after it was 
thought that they had been successfully elimi- 
nated. “This bungled affair,” says the Scotsman, 
“is again before the public; something like a row 


receiving designs for the second competition. It 
appears, on reference to documents, that what 
should have been clearly expressed is shrouded in 
ambiguity. One of the resolutions adopted at 
the Glasgow meeting, in March last, states that 
‘the period for receiving designs be extended to 
the first week of June;’ while the circular— 
signed by ‘Charles Rogers, LL.D. acting secre- 
tary’ — setting forth the ‘general details sub- 
mitted to competing architects,’ distinctly 
announces that ‘competitors must lodge their 
designs, plans, or models,’ &c. ‘on or before the 
first day of June, 1859.’ This confusion would 
be remarkable were it not connected with this 
unfortunate monument business, which is already 
notorious for its blunders.” 

The Wellington Testimonial for Dublin.— 
Saunders’s News Letter, in a notice of that portion 
of the decoration of the Wellington Testimonial 
which has been entrusted to Mr. Farrell, sculptor, 
| says,—“ The justice and propriety of employing 
| Irish artists for public works in Ireland could not 

be better vindicated, so far, than in the employ- 
;ment of Mr. Farrell to execute one of the Wel- 
|lington Testimonials in the Phenix-park. The 
| northern side fell to Mr. Farrell’s portion, where | 
| the want of strong light will be greatly felt upon 
|@ work of the kind; but he has wisely and 
| artistically counterbalanced this by bringing out 
his figures in the most prominent relief; and, if 
one may hazard a conjecture, it will not be the 
least effective of the three. The artist has| 
selected the fearful passage in the fight at 





and the French guards opposing a stern front to 





character in the scene. The model is complete, 
and will be sent without delay to Woolwich to be 
cast in bronze. The figures are life-size. This | 
may be supposed from the size of the tablet, | 
thirty-five feet in length, and nearly seven feet | 
in height.” 

Miscellaneous.—-The subscriptions for a statue | 
to John Hunter, the celebrated surgeon, already 
exceed 1,000/.-—— The inauguration of the| 
statue of Handel, at Halle, in honour of the} 
centenary of his death, takes place on the Ist of | 
July. The Prussian Government is going to| 
erect a monument on the battle-field of Rosbach. | 
It is to consist of a colossal stone cube, sur- | 
mounted by a cross, and with the Prussian eagle | 
in a niche. The sculptor, Herr Stiirmer, of Berlin, | 
has been entrusted with the execution of this| 
monument.——The statue of Venus, recently dis- | 
covered at Rome, has, we are informed, been | 
bought by the Emperor of Russia for 3,000/. | 
Three Canadians have visited St. Alphege | 
Church, Greenwich, for the purpose of placing on | 
General Wolfe’s tomb a wreath of laurel gathered 
from the spot where he fell. It is proposed to | 
erect a statue in the centre of Greenwich to his | 


| 
| 


memory. 











ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. | 
Ir now appears that we are at last to have an | 


Waterloo when the then Earl of Uxbridge—the | . abou ‘ : . 
late Marquis of Anglesea —had his leg shot off. | supporting nearly six miles of its own weight in 
The earl is prostrate, the cavalry in full charge, | #7, and no less than twenty-five miles of its own 


is a vigour and energy of the most awakening | the old company.” 


water, where the wear and tear would be so much 
greater, the wire will be secured in the strongest 
manner by a mixture of iron and hemp, known by 
the name of Wright’s patent cable. Another 
feature in the new company is, that the scientific 
officers are to have seats at the board, and will 
thus obtain a potential voice in the management. 
The company is already registered, and five gentle- 
men haveconsented to act asdirectorsprovisionally. 
The company, says the Times, “propose to use 
a cable of the very lightest description. Its 
lightness, in fact, is made its strength, and the 
outer covering of wire is entirely done away with. 
The conductor is to be composed of seven copper 
wires having about twice the sectional area of 
that used by the old Atlantic Company. It will 
be coated with a combination of gutta percha, 
with manifold insulators, the outer portion being 
wound round with a textile fabric in a peculiar 
manner, so as to perfect and strengthen the rope 
and its insulation to the utmost. The outer cover- 
ing of all will be of hemp, interwoven longi- 
|tudinally, so as to be without either turn or 
stretch. This outer covering, before being used, 
will, no doubt, be passed through a solution of 
either india-rubber or gutta percha. The rope 
afterwards being compressed under a steel die 
will insure a uniform gauge and the solution 
penetrating to the very utmost. The diameter of 
the gutta percha insulator will be about double 
that used in the rope of the old company, and the 
diameter of the whole cable about two-thirds of 
aninch. The weight is less than 8 ewt. per mile, 
the breaking strain about two tons, or equal to 








| weight in sea-water. The cost of the whole cable 


the headlong rush of the British cavalry. There | Will be about half of that which was lately lost by 


It is to be hoped that correct 
calculations have been made as to the time of 
sinking, and the strain of continued sinking after 
laying if the progress of reaching the bottom be 
slow from the lightness of the line; for one can 
conceive the possibility of a lightness even beyond 
that which is certainly desirable. A large pro- 
portion of the requisite capital of the new com- 
pany has already been subscribed. 

There was another meeting of scientific gen- 
tlemen at the Silverton Caoutchouc Telegraphic 
Insular Works, North Woolwich, lately, for the 
purpose of discussing the merits of india-rubber 
as a medium of insulation. Mr. Mills, M.P. 
took the chair, and among those present were 
Professor Wheatstone, Mr. Fairbairn, of Man- 
chester, and various other persons of note. Mr. 
West addressed the meeting on the subject in 
question, and produced a letter from the authori- 
ties at Portsmouth Dockyard, testifying that a 
telegraphic wire insulated with india-rubber had 
been in use across the harbour ever since 1846, and 
that the insulation was still quite perfect. Mr. 
West explained the difficulties attendant on the 
manipulation of india-rubber, which had pre- 
vented its keeping its position in the face of the 
more easily handled gutta percha, and the pecu- 
liarities of treatment by means of which the spiral 
twist was now rendered quite homogeneous and 
perfectly solid. Moist heat was the agent used. 
India-rubber even still cannot be drawn on the 


independent telegraphic line, or series of lines, to | wire like maccaroni, in the way that gutta-percha, 
India. The necessity of being dependent either on | from its plasticity at a low temperature, is 
French, Austrian, or other lines, is about to be ob-| managed. In course of the discussion which 
viated by arrangements which the Government | followed, it was generally admitted that gutta- 
haverecently entered into for laying downasspeedily | percha had been a failure both by land and sea. 
as possible, a telegraph cable direct from Falmouth | By land, Mr. Woollaston said it had failed far and 
to Gibraltar—a distance of 1,100 nautical miles.| wide. According to Mr. Whitehouse’s statistics 
Tenders will shortly be invited for the manufac- | india-rubber retains ten times as much electricity 
ture of the requisite length of cable. The engi-| for a given period as gutta-percha. Thus, then, 
neers charged with the carrying out of thisimpor- | our recommendation to have further experiments 
tant Government undertaking are Mr. Gisborne | made with india-rubber has been justified by the 


and his associates. In the existing arrangement | 
the cable will contain only one wire. Although | 
the line is at present to be carried only toGibraltar, | 
its ultimate extension to Malta and Alexandria, 
there to form a junction with the wires to India, 
is believed to be certain and not remote. 

The prospectus is now issued of the new com- 
pany, to be called the British Transatlantic Tele- 
graph Company, in progress of formation under | 
the auspices of Mr. Whitehouse, the original elec- | 


result. 

It is intended to lay down another cable be- 
tween Calais and Dover,—one of six wires. 

The manufacture of the cable which is about to 
be laid by the Submarine Telegraph Company 
between Folkestone and Boulogne has made con- 


| siderable progress. This cable will be of unusual 
| thickness, its weight being ten tons to the mile. 


The object is to secure immunity from the effects 
of such accidents as the dragging of a ship’s 


trician of the Transatlantic Telegraph Company.| anchor. There will be a doubled coating of 
The contractors undertake to make and lay the/ gutta percha and patent composition for insu- 
wire at their own risk, and to hand it over to the | lation. A bed for the iron wires is provided in 
company in perfect order, payment to be made | the shape of hemp, saturated in Stockholm tar. 
only in case of a successful issue. It is proposed| Except about forty miles, the same company’s 
to start from the Land’s-end, and carry the wire | cable destined to connect Norfolk with Tonning, 
to the island of Blane Sablon, in the Gulf of| in Denmark, is now manufactured. When com- 
St. Lawrence. The cable will be a light one. pleted, it will be coiled on board the Cory, and 
The conducting-wire would be of the same size as | the work of submersion will commence. 

that used in the Red Sea. For the deep water} The Electric and International Telegraph Com- 





having commenced about extending the time for 


the cable will be as light as possible, but in shoal | pany have made arrangements, it is said, for the 
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transmission of messages to the principal towns in 
Australia, vid Marseilles and Suez, and thence by 
steamer to Adelaide. 

A pamphlet on a curious patent connected with 
electro-telegraphy, by Mr. S. Beardmore, C.E., 
has been published by Stanford, of Charing-cross. 
It is titled “The Globe Telegraph: an Essay on 
the Use of the Earth for the Transmission of 
Electric Signals.” The idea (and it is said the 
fact) upon which the patent alluded to is based, is, 
that plates of positive and negative metal, placed 
in the earth, at each extremity of, and connected 
with, a single line of wire running between them, 
will themselves evolve sufficient electricity for the 
transmission of messages. Not only so; but that | 
the size of plates required is astonishingly small. 
Thus it is believed, that “all the surface required 
for telegraphic purposes between St. John’s (New- 
foundiand) and Valentia (in Ireland), can be con- 
tained in three boxes at each station, respectively, 
twelve inches long by twelve inches broad, and 
six inches deep.” This would be almost as sur- 
prising as Mr. Lindsay’s telegraph without a 
connecting wire. 








PARISH BOARDS AND PARISH DUTIES. 


WHEN we consider the important functions 
which devolve on boards of guardians—that in 
their care are left sanitary arrangements, the treat- 
ment of the poor, the unfortunate, and the insane, 
—the education and rearing of pauper children, 
and other matters on which the welfare of dis- 
tricts to a considerable extent depends ; it is to be 
regretted that there is mostly so little interest 
shown by the bulk of the inhabitants in the elec- 
tion of these local representatives, who have so 
much in their power. As an instance, it appears, 


Gazette—“ we mean from the old jail bridge down 
to the Broomielaw bridge, properly so called, at 
Jamaica-street, isone stream of pollution.” So is 
it, or almost so, with the once sweet Kelvin, whose 
groves are celebrated in song. “ The very cesspools 
of the Westend-park are issued into it.” 





PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

THE issue of the action bronght against the 
Polytechnic Institution, on Saturday,* at West- 
minster Hall, suggests some thoughts on “ pro- 
fessional responsibility,” and the desirability of 
showing its distinction from “ warrantry,” or 
“ pecuniary ” liability. 

It would not be proper to abate in the least the 
importance of the former; but it should have its 
legitimate bounds ; and whether to the architect, 
engineer, or builder, or their employers, it is most 
desirable that it should be welt understood. 

In the first place, there is an undue and obviously 
unjust practice of referring to the original author 
of a building all that may occur to it for years 


watch over it for all time. 

Buildings or engines are subject to great wear 
and tear. 
wants ; and, independent of these, they are fre- 
quently subject not only to use, but great abuse. 


or skill of every professional man if, when he has 
done his best to meet a difficulty, every event 
which may follow in point of date is to be twisted 
and referred to his agency. 

On the other hand, it ought to be borne in mind 
that the architect or engineer is not only bound 
to consider well the work he is engaged upon as 
a matter of propriety, security, and expense, but 





from statements in a local paper, that in ward No.1, 
of Clerkenwell (the parish is divided into five | 
wards), there are about 1,160 houses, each occupier 
being entitled to a vote, yet that the vestrymen 
were elected by the following number of votes ;— | 
11, 10, 10,and1. This is not the amount of a) 
majority, but the actual number of parishioners 
in the ward who voted. In ward No. 2, which con- | 
tains about 1,160 voters, the number who voted | 
was not much larger. In ward No. 3, with 1,033 | 
rated houses, the voters were, 12, 12,8, 22. In! 
No. 4 ward, where the voters amount to 1,343, the 
voters were 30, 23,18, 16. In ward No. 5, with | 
857, the numbers were large in comparison with | 
the other wards, and the vestrymen, after the | 
greatest’ exertion had been made to get the elec- | 
tion to the ballot, were 126, 123, 121, 107. The! 
result of these elections shows that the five vestry- | 
men who were at the head of each of the five | 


wards were returned by 201 votes, in a parish | 
which contains about 5,550 voters. This is not | 


right. 





GLASGOW NUISANCES. 

Aor ten or twelve years since we paid a brief 
visit to Glasgow; and at that time efforts were 
being made to amend the shocking state of the 
wynds and closes ; but it appears, from the local 
Gazette of last week, that they are in precisely 
the same state as ever. A correspondent of this 
paper says :-— 

“ A Scottish medical gentleman of high position, 
residing in one of the largest towns in England, 
who has paid great attention to sanitary matters, 
both in this country and on the Continent, writes 
as follows to a friend in this city :—‘I hope you 


also to see that respectable builders or contractors 
are employed to carry it out: this, however, 
brings us to another point of serious consideration, 
viz. ;—What constitutes a respectable builder? 
Does it depend upon his being a well-to-do trades- 
man. i.e. of good money credit, and paying large 
sums weekly for labour? By no means, That 
may and ought to be the accompaniment but by 
no means the proof. The respectable builder, in 
its proper sense, is the man who, though he may 
keep but few hands, attends to their morale ;—men 


who not only know what is right, but are diligent , 


to do it. 

How frequently have we known that the omission 
of a web to a screw-bolt, or the absence of a wedge 
to the strap-tie, rendered completely abortive 
the best piece of constructive carpentry that could 
be invented ; and, where there is a long series of 

such framings, scarcely any one but the individual 
| workmen engaged upon it can be aware of its 
omission. 

We all know that brickwork should be properly 


| bonded, but who, except the journeymen, can | 


attend to every brick in a wall ? 
| The morale, or honesty of purpose, in our work- 


men, becomes therefore an ingredient in the art of | 
building either houses or engines ; and we can only | 
| promote that object by employing contractors who | 
keep hands that can be relied upon; and it may | 
be surely maintained, that an architect or engineer | 


| who first well considers the work before him, and 


|employs respectable hands to execute it, super- | 
| intending the leading features of that work from | 


| time to time, has done his daty. 


| than this is to make use of the professional man 


afterwards, as if he had a retaining stipend to| 
Alterations are made to suit occasional | 


In the next place, it would stitle the ingenuity | 


To attempt to throw a greater responsibility | 


will be able sometimes to attack the “closes” and/as an “insurance office,’ without affording him | 


“wynds” in your luxurious city. When in Glas- even the emoluments. 
gow last autumn I renewed my acquaintance with | 

a number of the closes in High-street, Saltmarket, | ; seat ease ait ihc 
Bridgegate, and Goosedubbs, and found a state of ;, BISHOP’S STORTFORD CONGREGATIONAL 
things far worse than I had anticipated. There | CHAPEL, 

are no such habitations as you have in these closes PLAYING WITH BUILDERS. 

anywhere else in the world. The lowest Hot-| srra,—If you will kindly insert the following, I shall 
tentot would turn up his nose at them. Moreover, | ¢teem it a great favour. 


noes . 5 lel : < : ,| In April last Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, architects, 
every close, nearly, was literally pay ed with filth * | Reading, advertised in your paper for contracts for the 
You talk in Glasgow im a very pious way of | above chapel, as also for the erection of a temporary 
“churches” for the wynds, &c.: in my opinion it | buliding. | The Mile of quantities were supplied at 24 per 
7 , | cent. on the following terms :— 

ore on aa pace to talk of a besom for them ; | “In order to facilitate the calculations of the various 
but m England we should shut up such vile dens | contractors, the architects have been directed by the com- 
m a month: no English municipal body would | mittee to prepare a biil of quantities of the several works. 
tolerate such abominations.’ ” | The successful contractor will have to pay the architects 
Short of “the bes “d cee f | the cost of taking off the quantities. The quantities have 
as — the besom of destruction,” to sweep | heen prepared with great care: but it must be distinctly 
them away, in some such shape as that of a few | understood that neither the architects nor the committee 
extensive fires, with due notice to quit sO as are to be held in any way responsible for their accuracy ; 
without other fatality to sweep tl t £ exist- | the contractor will therefore be required to satisfy him- 
atahty to sweep them out Of exist- | seif that the quantities are sufficiently correct before 

ence altogether, we fear that little else is to be | signing the’contract.” 
hoped for; but in the mean time, and minus the | = = Rg ening d ov ape Pete a > ad 
Bo 3 ve sie 5 | public; but being a resident of the town, and one of the 
po say the citizens to the fire-engines ? | congregation, I departed from my usual practice, and in 
an er great nuisance at Glasgow is one much | this instance gave an estimate—the amount 2,530/. My 
like our own master-evil, the Thames: it is the | tender being the lowest, the drawings and specification 
Clyde, of which great complaint is also at this | Wee siven me to test the quantities. I did so, and found 


moment being made. “The river itself,” says the 


AN ARCHITECT, 








* Mentioned in another page. 


a deficiency in the new chapel of 10 rods of brickwork, 
380 feet cube of stone-work, besides other items of a 
minor character; and in the temporary building a 
deficiency of 254 squares of roofing, being one-half the 
roof, 19 squares of # rough boarding, and 27 squares of 
asphalted felt. 

informed the architects of these errors, and upon a very 
slight examination of the quantities by Mr. Poulton, he 
admitted nearly all the mistakes I have named, and 
offered to compromise the matter with me by reducing the 
thickness of the brick walls, and leaving out a portion of 
the stonework, to which I objected without the sanction 
of the committee. I therefore informed the committee of 
the architects’ mistakes, and asked for an in 
amount for the omissions, which they would have given ; 
but Mr. Poulton, to palliate his own mistakes, offered to 
find a builder who would not only be satisfied with his 
quantities, but undertake to execute the work at less 
than my estimate. 

The committee, acting upon the advice of the architects, 
gave those gentlemen three weeks to find this builder ; 
and after going through the farce of inviting builders to 
tender, they have succeeded, Messrs. Young and Co. of 
Oxford, being the contractors, at 2,473/. 

Now, sir, permit me to ask the following questions :-— 

Have the architects acted in this instance in a straight- 
forward, business-like way, or the reverse ? 

Is it usual for architects to charge for quantities and 
throw the responsibility of their own mistakes upon the 
| contractor ? 
| Cannot I claim compensation from the architects for 
| loss of time in testing their quantities ? 
| If any of your correspondents will do me the favour to 
| answer these questions I shall feel greatly obiiged. 
Bishop’s Stortford. Joun L. GLAsscock. 





} 





TAUNTON: ST. MARY’S TOWER, 

Ix last year’s volume, p. 437, there was printed 
a curious communication respecting the doubts as 
to who was the architect of this tower. The 
date, too, did not appear to be very well deter- 
mined. Having lately met with a note made 
some years since, but to which I find that I have 
not appended the authority, but believe it to be 
some history of Bristol, 1 forward it for the 
benefit of those more interested in the subject 
than myself; as perhaps, after some research into 
the point put forward, a connecting clue may be 
obtained, by which the date, if not builder, will 
, be discovered. The note is, that “the same 
architect who erected the tower of St. Mary 
Magdalen at Taunton is supposed to have erected 
that of Dundry Church, built 1482; and of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Bristol, built 1470. The para- 
pets on the tower of Thornbury Church, Gloucester- 
shire, are almost similar in design to those on the 
latter building.” W, P. 





| 
| Correspondence. 


| 
THE NINE-HOURS MOVEMENT. 

| Sre,—In justice to the Nine-hours Movement 
‘and the industrial classes of England generally— 
who have been so heartlessly calumniated by the 
correspondent of the Builder, 'T. L. Donaldson— 
we request your insertion of this our answer to 
his unwarrantable assumptions and statements, 
and trust that the intelligent public whom he 
has endeavoured to prejudice by his fallacies will 
be able to discern that we are not the dissatisfied 
and senseless disturbers he would represent us to 
be; and that the change, which we are chosen by 
our fellow-workmen to advocate, is necessary to 
save our trades from the same miseries and 
degradations which have crushed so many other 
of the artizan classes. First, then, before we 
proceed to analyze the effusion of our assailant, 
| allow us to state what it is we seck, why we seek 
it, and what results we anticipate from the attain- 
ment of our desires. We seek a reduction of the 
present working day from ten hours to nine, and 
the abolition of systematic overtime. We have 
been induced to solicit this change because, by 
the introduction of machinery into our trades, 
and the establishment of a system of unrestricted 
competition, thousands are thrown unwillingly 
idle upon the world; a misery in themselves, and 
a burthen on the public. We do not stand up 
as the antagonists of machinery; for we believe 
that every power which eases man of physical 
toil, if fairly used, is a benefit to the human race ; 
but we complain of the monopoly and misdirection 
of that power to our detriment, and the provision 
of no equivalent. At no period in our industrial 
history have the working-classes, through the 
severity of the toil exacted from them, had so 
little opportunity for mental cultivation and 
moral elevation as at the present time; and 
though we have an unquenchable desire for the 
sweets of learning and the strength of knowledge, 
yet we do not advocate this change for the pur- 
pose of removing a little labour from the shoulders 
of those fortunate enough to be employed, so much 
as for the nobler purpose of giving the thousands, 
who are now hungering in unwilling idleness, an 
opportunity of feeding themselves and families, 
and clothing the nakedness of their miseries. We 
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desire the abolition of systematic overtime, because 
it is a selfish and unjust custom which over- | 
employs a few to the detriment of many, and 
affords no fair remuneration to the employer. 
Through this custom, which is altogether inex- | 
pedient, thousands of the best and most deserving | 
mechanics walk the streets in idleness, and their 
families are steeped in misery, who might, if 
it were abolished, be supporting themselves in 
comfort, and benefiting the public by the dis- 
bursement of their earnings. We may fairly 
estimate, according to the census of 1851, that 
there are 50,000 building operatives in London. 
Of these our experience teaches us that one-third 
are generally in the market out of employ. | 
The alteration in the hours of labour which 
we seek, would open the means of employ- 
ment to 5,000 of this surplus; and, undoubt- 
edly, of conferring great advantages on the 
class of shopkeepers who prosper by the outlay 
of the mechanic’s wages. It is a sorry thing to 
find so much ignorance existing in the public 
mind concerning the condition of the building 
operatives, and indeed of the industrial population 
generally ; and it is disereditable to those persons 
who pretend to know, that they do not stop to 
thoroughly investigate before they condemn our 
attempts to remedy evils of which they are ig- 
norant, but which, by painful experience, we too 
well understand. Had Mr. Donaldson pursued 
such a common-sense course, he would have saved 
himself a little “credit wasted,” and us a very 
disagreeable duty. He very generously advances 
a statement on our account which nothing said on 
our parts, or any action of ours, warrants him in 
doing, namely, that a crisis is fast approaching. 
That a gentleman of his standing should have been 
duped by the statements contained in the letter 
signed “A Working Man,” which appeared in the 
Builder of the 11th instant, is somewhat sur- 
prising, because his means of information must 
have enabled him to know that they were not true. 
The learned gentleman asks, have we read the life 
of George Stephenson? What working man has 
not read the life of that noble of our order, and, 
while reading of his privations and struggles, 
admired his perseverance, and gloried in his un- 
conquerable determination ; but, at the same time, 
lamented that the unjust burthens placed on 
labour should have raised such almost insurmount- 
able obstacles in the way of his genius and pro- 
gress? He asks, “ Would not Georze Stephenson 
have scouted the nine-hours movement ?” How 
can Mr. Donaldson form a conception of the feel- 
ings and ideas of the noble-hearted and large- 
minded George Stephenson? Would he have 
scouted our movement? We believe not: we 
believe that, having had the bitter experience of 
suffering, he would have been one of our stanchest 
friends and most energetic supporters. We have 
read “The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficul- 
ties,” and are well acquainted with the efforts— , 
almost superhuman—of many men of our order to 
surmount the difficulties which surround the hill- 
top of knowledge; and we are convinced that 
thousands of others would ascend the same proud 
eminence, did not the dead weights of excessive 
toil, want, and corroding poverty, weigh them | 
down. The example of Mr. Thomas Cubitt: why, | 
what is it worth? Allowing it to be as pure as 
Mr. Donaldson would represent it, it would only 
be a chance that could be the prize of one ina 
hundred thousand. That Mr. Thomas Cubitt 
gained his immense wealth by his own unaided 
exertions is a fallacy which hundreds of working 
men in this metropolis, who knew him through 
the whole of his career, are in a position to prove. 
Another assertion is that it is our intention, should 
we gain our present aim, to immediately com- 
mence an agitation for eight hours. Neither 
Mr. Donaldson, nor any person of his acquaint- 
ance, ever received such an intimation from us; | 
and, as a gentleman, we think he should have | 
withheld a statement for which he has no warrant. | 
We are able and do appreciate properly every | 
attempt made by our employers to alleviate 
our toils and confer benefits on our class, | 
and gratefully render those who are so con- 
siderate our thanks, and every return in our 


son himself, if a working man, see the justice of 
permitting the unemployed taking work at any 
rate of rages the cupidity of the masters might 
please to offer. What would be our condition 
under such an unrestricted tyranny of capital ? 
Why, the same horrible degradation which has 
plunged others of our order into a slavery which 
is the disgrace of the empire. Why do not the 
Institute of Architects allow the less fortunate 
members of their profession to practise at a less 
percentage, for the purpose of increasing their 
connection? Why do its members make so 
determined a stand against any one in the profes- 
sion attempting to lower their standard price? 
Political economy with men of Mr. Donaldson’s 


stamp, is a word void of sense. True political | 
economy will show the expediency and justness of | 


our demands; and we would advise our learned 
antagonist to read Mill and other writers of emi- 
nence, for the enlightenment of his mind. We 
have not conspired—we have done what we have 
a right to do, and what self-preservation demands 
of us. All other classes unite for the purpose of 
conserving their interests, and we conceive that 
we are justified in doing the same. Whatever diffi- 
cnlties may arise, depend on it they will not result 
from any indiscretion on our parts. We cannot 
believe that the opinions of the architects of Lon- 
don are represented by Mr. Donaldson; and we 
think that the clause, which he says he has in- 
serted in his arrangements of contracts, if true, is 
an impudent interference with the interests of 


those employing him, not warranted by any con- | 


duct of ours, and proves him to be subject to the 
misfortune of being frightened by phantasies of 


his own imagining. The cowardly and libellous | 


statement, that few of us give a fair day’s work 
in return for the wages we receive, requires no 
other answer than a reference to the fact, that 
our employers grow richer every day, and that no 
employer or foreman will keep a man one 
moment longer than he earns sufficient profit to 
satisfy his expectations. He tells us that in some 
trades, the work done is inferior to that done 
twenty or thirty years ago. Undoubtedly it is: 
but is this the fault of the workman? Is it not 
rather the fault of that rapaciousness which 


demands six times the amount of labour now that 


was required then ?—of an over-anxious desire on 
the part of the builder to grow suddenly rich ?— 
and of a dishonest discharge of the duties of the 
architect and surveyor ? Mr. Donaldson seems to 
entertain strange notions of the duties of Govern- 
ments and Parliaments; and being himself im- 
pressed with the idea that the working-classes are 
only created as slaves to the other classes, sup- 
poses that the Executive and Legislature are 
imbued with the same notions. But allow us to 
tell him, that any Government or Parliament will 
pause before it attempts to interfere with the 


the Turk : you can have pleasure to the full when 
your work is done.” When? I have a brother, 
poor “wizeney chap,”—TI like him, though, “ for 
a’ that,”—and he works like a Briton, and like a 
brick, too, all the day long (I was going to say all 
the night too), from seven a.m. to nine p.m. 
Employer! do you see that young man, struck 
from head to foot with the stern finger of pale 
disease? You remember him: he was in your 
service—it was his first place: he was then a lad 
from the country, fresh-faced and fair-headed. 
See him now! Illness has crept stealthily, yet 
surely, upon his young frame: he will soon be cold 
and dead in the grave. Will his widowed mother 
point to you as having first sown the seeds which 
has landed him so soon upon the shoreless expanse 
of eternity ? Employers, it is time we spoke out! 
When we do speak we will speak with a voice 
which shall make itself heard. I ask, Mr. Editor, 
the same kind courtesy which you have granted 
to the working classes, and that you will insert 
this letter in your next impression. G. H. J. 





Sir,—We are really much obliged to you for 
taking up this subject for us. Here are myself 
and colleagues sticking to the desk just fourteen 
‘hours per day, working away like slaves on a 
West Indian plantation, in an atmosphere about 
as healthy as the west coast of Africa. Well, when 
‘the fourteen hours’ work is over what are we to 
'do? We are too tired to take active recreation to 
keep us in bodily health, and our over-worked 
brains will not allow us to pursue any studies to 
make us better qualified for our profession. This 
is pretty generally the case in all builders’ offices, 
and the result is, that a middle-aged man is a 
rarity. We die like dogs after five or six years’ 
toil, murdered by the slavery we are forced to 
isubmit to. Now, sir, your “ master” readers will 
at once say that they work as long or longer than 
we do. But this is false, as they do not deduct 
the two or three hours they appropriate to dinner, 
!and, perhaps, an hour each for breakfast and tea. 
| Then, during their walks, acquaintances are met 
with, and a pleasant conversation entered into 
'with each,—all tending to shorten the day’s toil ; 
|and every snmmer there is the month spent at the 
sea-side. So that it is quite unfair to draw a com- 
‘parison between the masters and clerks, The 
| building trades are demanding nine hours for a 
| fair day’s work. The coach-builders and bakers 
|demand ten hours. Then why should clerks toil 
|for fourteen hours? What would George Potter 
' and his associates say if any master should merely 
|hint at employing them for a day and a half for 
lone day’s pay? Why it would cause a revolution 
lat once: it would bring back the days of Wat 
| Tyler and Oliver Cromwell. I will not trespass 
further on your space, but call on my fellow- 


sufferers to lift up their voices against their wrongs, 


just and peaceable fraternization of the mechanics | and agitate until released from this slavery. 


of England. 
We are, on behalf of the united trades, 
R. W. Grey, Mason, 
James Brown, Bricklayer, 
EpwIn Freeman, Plasterer, 
TrHos. Grant Facey, Painter, 
Gro. Porter (Joiner), Secretary.* 


THE “ FOURTEEN-HOURS” MOVEMENT. 
Sm,—‘“Is it not time,” asks “ Fair-Play,” 
“that builders’ clerks should cry out, when, 
according to a recent advertisement, they are re- 
quested to work from six a.m. toeight p.m.?” Is 


A Wizeny CHAP. 





Pooks Recerbed. 


Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. Four- 


teenth Edition. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black. 1859. 
At a season when the habit of running abroad 


lin search of the picturesque is giving place 


to a desire for better acquaintance with the 
natural and architectural beauties of our own 
fuir native land, the appearance of a new edition 
of so excellent a guide to the varied and interest- 


it not time? The query is, why do they not ery | ing scenery of Scotland is well timed, and likely 


out? The fact is, sir, that they are too gentle- | 


manly to join in “ Hyde-park or Exeter-hall 


demonstrations,” too fagged to have time to excite | 


popular sympathy on their bebalf, and too ill-paid 


to allow them to pay “delegates with the gift of | 
the gab,” or to allow them to strike. We must | c 
cry out now, however: the time has come, so here | the publishers state, has now been issued. There 
goes, | 


g 


Fourteen hours! If ten hours are too much for 


mechanically, but who gives his head. Fourteen 


power, for such kindness—when it occurs ; but we | desire that may lurk or be kindled in the breast of 


must emphatically deny that our employers, as | their employed, forself-improvement ? “Ah, ah, ah ; 
a body, have ever given us cause to show such | the employers say, “let others sing with the gale, tourists. 


9 


gratitude. Whatever we have gained has been | let others catch pleasure as it flies, life shall be a 
wrung from them to suit their convenience ; and | wilderness to you. Fourteen hours for you: we'll | 


to be highly profitable to the publishers, as well 
as useful to the public. A fourteenth edition of a 
book needs no recommendatory exordium from 
any one. All we require to do is to bring the 
fact that such an edition, thoroughly revised and 
corrected, and prepared with the greatest care, as 


is one great merit in this Guide-book, however, 
which we cannot refrain from commending: the 


|the working man who gives his hand, surely eight | measure of admiration with which choice localities 
jhours are sufficient for the man who works not 


should be contemplated, is not preseribed : tourists 
are left to their own taste in such matters; and 


hours! And will they deaden and blast every | the requisite space is more usefully occupied. The 


work is profusely illustrated, and contains a great 
mass of information interesting and important to 





=e . 
Rock-Boring Macutnery.—Messrs. Schwartz- 





with regard to the ¢wo or three hours of a Satur- | lock you in the prisons, keep you in your boxes, korf and Philippson, of Berlin, have patented some 
day, it simply amounts to one and a half, and | and turn the key in the vee so scribble away, | improvements in machinery for boring holes in 
was gained, with one or two exceptions, by strik- | Ye scribes; scribble away! Play makes Jack a ‘rocks. A beam or girder is mounted in a bed or 
ing. We do say, that we ask the reduction of | dull boy, so work, work, work ; let idleness go to carriage in _ Pract 9 pptndics in some 
one hour for the purpose of affording employment | ~——— ; ae ———~ | assuming an inclined posi ‘ion, corresponding w 

to those out of bg Such is ont Poor nese Rik y yy pera gona Ag ym ye the direction in which it is desired that the hole 
object ; but we cannot, neither would Mr. Donald- | Amalgamated Trades,” but cannot find space for both. should be bored. 
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Miscellanea. 


STATE OF THE THamMeEs.—In a report to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Professor Miller, of 
King’s College, draws attention to the fact, with 
which our readers are already acquainted, that 
since the summer set in there is a marked change 
for the worse in the state of the Thames; and he 
advises recourse to the plan, adopted last year, of 
mixing the sewage with lime at the mouths of the 
principal sewers. Failing this method, as the 
summer advances he suggests that more powerful 
deodorizers ought to be employed, and states that 


South KeEnstneron (Bromproy) MvusEvM.— 
During the week ending June 18th the visitors 
have been as follows:—morning, 9,197; evening, 
5,315 ;—total, 14,512. From the opening of the 
Museum, 952,365. 

THE ACCIDENT AT THE PotyTecHNic InstI- 
TUTION.—In one of the various actions against the 
directors which have been brought by persons 
injured by the falling of the stairs at the Poly- 
technic, the Lord Chief Bargn of the Court of 
Exchequer, in addressing the jury, said that, from 
the evidence of Mr. Nelson, the accident occurred 
from an original defect in the stone, not visible on 
the surface, and which no one could detect. It 





he is at present engaged with some experiments 
on the subject, the result of which he will report | 
to the board. 

ASYLUM FoR Drunkarps.—In your paper is) 
an account of an institution of this kind in the} 
United States. The same reformatories are much | 
needed here for “ Drunken Lunatics,” and would, 


would be their duty to return a verdict for the 
defendants, and he hoped the directors would not 
be harassed with other actions of a similar kind. 
Verdict for the defendants. 

ACCIDENT BY A MaNn-HOLE.— An action was 
brought in the Court of Queen’s Bench on the 


if properly and judiciously worked, effect an im-| part of a child between six and seven years old for 
mense amount of good. The field is an ample one, | damages against Messrs. Houghton and Ley, 
and would benefit the whole community, who at builders and contractors, for leaving a man-hole, 
present are content to contemplate this enormous | im Gravel-lane, Limehouse, open, whereby the 
evil without possessing any adequate means of | child fell into it and received injuries requiring 


grappling with so fearful a vice. In fact, it is 
simply a measure of self-defence, and would greatly | 
relieve our “criminal courts.” —Cave. 

THe Timper TrapE oF BristoL.—Messrs. | 
Barnes and Sons, in their monthly circular for | 
June, say :— The business of the month past has | 
been of a dull, unsatisfactory character, entirely | 
free from speculation, buyers having only supplied | 
themselves for immediate requirements. We| 
attribute this to the unsettled state of continental | 
affairs; but it may be hoped that when Parlia- | 
ment meets, confidence will again be restored. | 
The arrivals for the past month have been 11} 
vessels, 4,989 tons register (against 7 vessels, | 
2,539 tons, for the corresponding month last year), | 


and consist of three from New Brunswick, 2,319 | 
tons; three from Dantzic, Memel, and Stettin, | 
873 tons ; four from Norway, 1,075 tons; and one | 
from the United States, 722 tons, showing an | 
increase of four vessels, 2,450 tons register, over 
the corresponding month last year.” | 

Tae Testinc or Cuatn CaBits.—A circular | 
has been addressed by Mr. C. Blake, of Gateshead, | 

on behalf of the operative chain-makers of Eng- | 
land, Scotland, and Wales, to the directors of | 
marine insurance associations, merchants, ship- | 
owners, captains, &c. pointing attention to the | 
frequent evasion of proper tests for chains, and to | 
the absolute necessity that in all large ports a/| 
public test should be erected, and a duly qualified 
inspector appointed to take charge of the machine. 
Considering the many and serious casualties attri- | 
butable to the giving way of chain cables, this is | 
a very important subject, which well merits the | 
attention of the Government and the public. 

Surrey ArcuxoLocicat Socrery. — This 
society will hold a meeting at Richmond, on 
Tuesday, 5th July, under the presidency of Lord 
Abinger, when the following papers will be read :— 
1. “Noticesof the Family of Cobham, of Starborough | 
Castle, Lingfield, Surrey,” by Mr. John Wickham 
Flower. 2. “ Notes from the Parish Registers of 
Richmond,” by Mr. William Henry Hart, F.S.A. 
and 3. “On the Antiquities of Richmond,” by 
Mr. William Chapman, The meeting will then 
adjourn to the parish church, where some remarks 
upon the ancient monuments will be offered by 
the Rev. William Bashall, M.A. A temporary 
local museum has been formed in the lecture-hall 
of the Cavalry College, Richmond-green. Tickets 
may be had of Mr. George Bish Webb, honorary 
secretary, at 6, Southampton-street, Covent- 
garden. 

DraInaGE OF CampBripGe.— Sir: In your 
paper of the 18th inst. I read an account of a 
recent storm at Cambridge, and the consequent 
flooding of a number of basements; such base- 
ments having been, according to the report of the 
surveyor, excavated since the laying in of the 
sewers. The Public Health Act, 1848, provides 
in section 53, that no house shall be built or re- 


built without due notice in writing accompanied | 


| stationed at the man-hole to warn people off, and 


| the hours of the day. 


surgical attendance. Evidence was led on the 
part of the defendants to show that a man was 


that the child’s protector was warned, but that 
the child ran in, not seeing the hole for steam 
issuing from it. A lantern also was placed beside 
the hole. The jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff. damages 40s.; but the judge refused to 
certify for costs. 

APPREHENDED DESTRUCTION OF A NEW 
Cutrcu.—About twelve months ago, an early 
English church was built near Malton, at a great 
cost, to replace an old Norman structure which 
had gone to decay. During the erection of the new 
building a high wind blew down the whole of the 
west end of the tower, destroying the ancient 
bells. It is now found necessary to suspend 
public worship, owing to the walls of the nave 
being pushed outward by the timbers of the roof. 
The church contains many painted windows. It 
is feared the destruction of the building is 
inevitable. 

A Novetty nv ADVERTISING.—A novel mode 
of advertising, as we mentioned some time 
ago, is about to be introduced in London 
by some of the large music publishers. The 
medium is to consist of an octagonal pillar or 
column, of from 14 to 16 feet in height. The 
base is to be constructed so as to form a letter- 
box. The column itself will have its corners 
gilded. The sides will be of glass, on which, 
within borders, will be written the announce- 


ELEVATION OF THE PROFESSION !—We find in 
the Times the following novel advertisement (in 
which we have simply changed the name): — 
“ Now is the time to have Designs for Alterations, 
to be carried out in the slack season.—Mr. Paidone, 
architect, will supply a good sketch for one guinea. 
Address, Essex-street, Strand, W.C.” Walk up, 
ladies and gentlemen! walk up! Now’s your 
time! Eheu! 

THe Memoriat Tower at Pentiow Rectory. 
—This tower, says the Chelmsford Chronicle, has 
now been completed. It is octagonal in form, 90 
feet high, in the Tudor style of architecture, built 
of red bricks and black headers, with ornamental 
white dressings and quoins. String courses of 
white moulded bricks are introduced. The cap is 
formed of white moulded bricks, variegated with 
black, and surmounted by a Caen stone embattle- 
ment, having a lead flat and seats at the top, flag- 
staff, &c. The tower is ascended by a spiral stair- 
case of 114 steps, lighted by windows placed at 
intervals in the thick walls. It is erected in the 
grounds at the rear of the house, the lower part 
being shaded by the surrounding trees. Over the 
entrance-door is placed a tablet of Portland stone, 
bearing the following inscription :— 

‘* Erected to the Memory of his honoured Parents, the 
Rey. John Bull, M.A. and Margaret, his Wife, on a spot 
they loved so well, by Edward Bull, M.A. 1859. 

“ Pietas erga Parentes prima est omnium virtutum.”’ 
Over this tablet, higher up, are the family arms, 
cut in Caen stone by Mr. Walter Sillitoe, of 
Sudbury. 





TENDERS. 


For New Fire-proof Offices, Spring-gardens, for the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Quantities supplied by 





ments. On the top of the column will be a} 
clock which will indicate the year, the day of'| 
the month, the day of the week, and of course 
The clocks for several will | 
be placed on them gratuitously by clockmakers. | 
The clock will be surmounted by a lamp. The 
interior of the column will be illuminated with | 
seventeen burners, so as to show the announce- | 
ments by night as well as by day. The first is to | 
be erected in Cornhill; the clock of which, it is | 
said, is to be by Dent. Another is to be placed 
near Apsley House ;—and one near the Polytech- | 
nic in Regent-street. Forty spaces have already | 
been obtained from the authorities for the placing 
of the columns. 

RatsinG SunkeN Vessets.—A curious and 
interesting experiment was performed in the river, 
near Blackwall, last week, illustrating practically 
the use and power of the floating derrick in rais- 


ing sunken vessels, A Norwegian vessel of 300) 
tons, weighing about 250 tons, was moored along- | 


side thederrick. Three chains were rapidly passed 
under the bottom, and connected with the lifts of 
the derrick. When all was secure the machinery 
was set in motion, and the vessel rapidly and 
steadily lifted from the water at the rate of about 
a foot per minute. When raised 20 feet a small 
steamer of 60 tons was fastened beneath her, and 
both vessels were raised highintothe air, presenting 
a most singular appearance. There was scarcely 
any oscillation as the two vessels hung, and the 


by the intended levels of the cellars or lowest | weight of both, with a counterbalancing weight of 


floors having been given to the local Board of| water pumped into the derrick on the other side, 


Health, and their approval first had and obtained. | only brought her down about 13 inches lower in 
|the water. The derrick is also provided with loco- 
| motive steam-power, which enables her to move 


I wish to know under what circumstances the 
cellars or basements in Cambridge were allowed to 
be built. Certainly if the local authorities were 
acting under the Public Health Act, they or their 
surveyor, or both, are much to blame in allowing 
such a contravention of the said Act. If not, it is 
a pity that one of our principal seats of learning 
should be deprived of the power of preventing 
such catastrophes as the one above alluded to. 
J. T. L. 


| with any vessel she has raised, at the rate of three 
|or four miles an hour. This iron derrick is equal 
| to raising a weight of 1,000 tons from the water, 
but only six of her ten steam purchases were used. 
Derricks have been long used in the United States 
with immense profit to their owners, and their 
introduction to this country is likely to be equally 





successful, 


Messrs. Meakin and Lansdown :— Supplementary. 
OE nices copaereh £18,490 ae £1,970 
PUTA FL. i scee 17,882 ra 1,654 
PE bcnusticen anes 17,453 ss 1,755 
DEE 55 x3 chen anes 17,064 ee 1,838 
BEE se wrino 6 nek 16,9908 ee 1,754 
SR nsec cctscee Tee - 1,762 
Mathews.......... 16,950 ae 1,760 
MEE 2G bay cheeses 16,670 i 1,700 
Holland .......... 16,477 ce 1,700 
ER aches ii hveawe 16,400 ee 1,820 
Mansfield ........ 16,300 a 1,790 
| rere a 1,895 
Messenger ........ 16,228 be ~ 
Patman and Co.... 16,160 ak 1,730 
NL, go ik x'e ne ee 16,120 as 2,190 
eens 15,937 i> 1,675 
Ayers and Co. .... 15,930 oe 1,790 
Pritchard ....0ss00 15,665 ee 1,734 
Nicholson ........ 15,640 be 1,857 
Jackson and Shaw ‘115,625 ja 1,780 
Thompson ........ 15,550 oe 1,725 
Batterbury ...... 15,512 se 1,683 
BE ans Jasbess 15,480 hi 1,905 
Collis and Co....... 15,475 és 1,875 
ROUGE Jiscactiec  ES 5 1,833 
BE ois-ae suka ns 14,946 we 1,720 
Se er 14,889 ee 1,837 
McLennonand Co. 14,864 ee 1,920 
Myers (accepted)... 14,829 oo 1,759 





For works at the Deanery, Chichester, for the Very 
Rey. the Dean. Messrs. Wairing and Blake, architects :— 


Johnston, Chichester ........ £2,064 0 0 
Keyes and Head, London...... 1,778 0 0 
Gammon, London ............ 1,757 0 @ 
Bilis, CHIGHCREEE 2 ccc cv ciccns 1,734 0 0 


For building a Dwelling-house, Shop, and Warehouses, 
at Tamworth. Mr. Robt. Jennings, architect, Ather- 
stone : — 


Starkie and Clarson .......... £1,410 0 0 
J. and J. Lilley... .....ccsceoess 1,369 12 0 
CIAFBON 2... csccccccecsensercce 1,297 10 0 
PORE Fa ccuveksaven obese cities 1,198 0 0 
Fox and Brothers .........+++ 1,183 0 0 
CE A eo ran 6280 Cece vdes secs 1,149 0 0 
Spencer (accepted) ..........-.- 1,060 0 0 


For alterations to Premises in Trinity-street, Borough, 
for Messrs. Lazenby and Sons. Mr. D. A. Cobbett, 
architect :— 


Newman and Mann .......... £1,300 0 0 
MOGGUS . <606060be nds cvesensas 1,297 0 0 
PRRUGES kn ccbecc cd abes vevivese se 1,181 0 0 
Ashby and Horner .... .....-. 1,137 0 0 
WOR “cibisevccsdvvecs presse 1,058 0 0 





For the rebuilding of Premises, No. 9, Bow-lane, for 
Mr. E. Girdham. Mr. A. E. Taylor, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. Reddall :-— 


NS EE PEO T TET oT OT ETE £1,366 0 0 
TIMCRDGOER 02 cc cc csccescccccess 1,295 0 0 
BED So cudieedoodnseuessenes « te 6 8 
NEE bi vs vs cesbecs aeeuens 1,263 0 0 
Cs Aer ers fe eer ee 1,195 0 0 
Browne and Robinson ........ 1,194 0 0 





For Vicarage House and Offices, at Worlaby, Lincoln- 
shire. Mr. W. Botterill, Hull, architect :— 


J. T. Robinson, Hull.......... £1,203 0 0 
F. Chapman, Hull ..........+. 1,165 6 
Reynolds and Otter, Wintering- 

SS eee Cen ere 902 17 0 
J. Walker, Worlaby............ 968 9 6 
S. Johnson, Grimsby........ 930 0 0 
J. Roilinson, Kirton .......... 891 10 0 
A. Stamp, Barton (accepted) .. 861 2 0 





* Mr. Parratt writes us to say that by mistake the sup- 
plementary sum, in his estimate, is here also included in 
the large sum, which he gives us as 16,164/. 
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